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A Hungry World 


HE conference on food problems which is to assemble 
4 in the mountains of Virginia in a few days’ time 
is said to be a meeting of experts, not of plenipotentiaries. 
It is not, moreover, to deal with actual and impending 
problems, with wartime food supply or with post- 
armistice relief, but to confine itself to matters of the 
longer term. For both these reasons, it would perhaps be 
wrong to expect too much by way of precise and im- 
Mediate results. The conference will be provisional and 
exploratory—and for all the natural impatience in all 
countries, it could hardly be otherwise. But in another 
Sense it is right to have the highest expectations from 
this first of the post-war conferences. Material abundance, 
and especially material abundance of food, takes its place 
with liberty of the spirit as the two great boons that the 
United Nations can offer to suffering humanity. There is 
No democratic monopoly of order and security—indeed, 
the totalitarians have hitherto been more successful than 
the free nations in providing at least the illusion of these. 
But none of the totalitarians can safely offer to make 
men's minds free or their stothachs full. The conference 
a Hot Springs is the first shot in the counter-offensive 
of butter against guns ; if it does not record some advance, 
t will prejudice the whole of the larger cause. 


It is, of course, impossible to keep the present entirely 
out of discussions about the future. The food situation 
of the world is not such that, as soon as the fighting 
stops and transport is available, it can snap back to 
normal. The war has increased the production of some 
kinds of food (usually the wrong kinds) in some places 
(usually the wrong places) and reduced production else- 
where. If the war were to stop to-day, there would be 
plenty of cereals, but grave world-wide shortages of live- 
stock and dairy products, oils and fats. The effects of 
these disturbances will last long after the war, and even 
beyond the relief period. 

It is not very easy to cleave through the thicket of 
expedients to which Governments have been forced and 
to reach the first principles of the matter. But when they 
are reached, they are clear enough. This is still a very 
hungry world ; the globe does not yet produce enough 
food of the right kinds to provide a sound diet for more 
than a fraction of its human inhabitants. Yet, on the 
other hand, agricultural producers the world over are 
in need of protection against conditions of glut. There 
is nothing new about the existence of this paradox ; 
Shakespeare knew of a farmer who hanged himself in the 
expectation of plenty. It is the familiar paradox of bound- 
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less needs and limited effective demand. The world is 
still such a poor place that there is a gap between what 
the consumer can offer for food and what the producer 
is able or willing to accept. Nor 1s price a “ meaningless 
symbol,” a mere rubric in the idolatry of the Money 
Power. It is the essential ratio of exchange between 
different sorts of wealth. The price of food is the technical 
device that determines how long a man must work to 
fill his stomach. The way to close the gap—the only 
permanent way—is to find means whereby the consumer 
can produce more of his own goods in a day’s work, and 
therefore offer more for his day’s food, and to find means 
whereby the farmer can produce more food in his day’s 
work and therefore demand less for it. 


If the world were wholly sane, an international food 
conference would be concerning itself with questions 
such as these. It would be enquiring into methods of 
increasing the effective demand for food of the world’s 
industrial populations—of which the chief would be the 
removal of all the fiscal charges and excessive distributive 
costs that stand between them and the farmer. It would be 
considering whether there is any way in which the food 
supply of teeming countries like India and China can 
be increased without its beneficent effect being wasted by 
a Malthusian increase of population. It would be en- 
quiring into the methods by which the employment of 
the most efficient methods of cultivation and the use 
of the most suitable lands could be extended in replace- 
ment of inefficient production on infertile land. And it 
would be attempting to discover where Governments 
could most effectively intervene with subsidies or other 
devices to close the gap between the producers’ pocket 
and the consumer’s stomach. 

Unfortunately, the world is not sane. War and the 
fear of war make it impossible to secure even reasonably 
efficient production of the world’s food. And, so far from 
trying to close the gap, the Governments of the world, 
pressed by their farmers, devote infinite pains to the 


means of widening it, by holding stocks off the market, - 


by pushing up prices and by imposing protective tariffs 
* until even their least efficient producers can cover their 
costs. The Government of the United Kingdom is in a 
better position to achieve sanity than any other, because 
of the predominance of the consumers’ interest. But, even 
here, complete sanity is not attained. There are many 
—_ in the hair of the British Government’s agricultural 
policy. 

It is, therefore, impossible to be certain that even the 
British delegates at Hot Springs will take the common- 
sense line of saying that the chief thing to do about food 
is to ensure that hungry consumers can eat more of it. And 
if they do not, it is certain that none of the other delegates 
will. The chief concern of the Conference will almost 
inevitably be to get prices up and to restrict the supply 
of food as a means of doing so. This is not just a jaundiced 
and curmudgeonly apprehension. There is a precedent 
in the draft agreement drawn up by last year’s 
Wheat Conference, which, it was broadly hinted, was 
to serve as a model for further agreements on other 
commodities—in short, for the present conference. It is 
true that the agreement was only a draft to which nobody 
is finally committed. It is true also that the United 
Kingdom was the only one of the five conferring Govern- 
ments which had—or should have had—the consumers’ 
viewpoint. And it is true, finally, that Washington was 
not the place, nor was the winter of 1941-42 the time, 
to register a solitary dissent. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to understand how British signatures came to be put 
to a document, even as a draft, committing the British 
Government to the maintenance of prices in the fixing 
of which it could be outvoted by the producers. It is 
even more difficult to understand how British Ministers, 
especially the President of the Board of Trade, who ought 
to be the consumers’ counsel, could have come to praise it. 
There is no greater authority in the world on questions of 
wheat than the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, whose “Wheat Studies” are justly famous. 
The November issue contained a devastating criticism of 
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the wheat agreement, from which it is necessary to take 
only a single quotation: 

... The Draft Convention for wheat. . . is Conceived 
in a restrictive spirit that is persistent and Powerful, 
and the control scheme it outlines could be expected ; 
practice to hamper instead of to promote improvemen 
of consumption levels and expansion of world ar 
If all or most of the foodstuffs and raw materials tha, 
are important in international commerce were Covered 
by agreements of this type, trade would be Straitjacketed 
as perhaps never before in time of peace. 

The Hot Springs Conference must at all costs be pre. 
vented from taking this as its model and from devising 
schemes for other commodities which will restric: 
supplies and advance prices. Such a result must be pre- 
vented even at the cost of leaving the United Kingdom 
in a minority of one, alone save for all the hungry mouths 
in the world. 

But it would be a mistake for the British delegates to 
take a wholly negative attitude and to have no proposal 
save a return to unlimited competition on an irr 
market. British interests require cheap food, but they do 
not require the ruin of farmers the world over. The chief 
defect of open international markets is their irregularity, 
the tendency of prices within a cycle of years, and even 
within a single year, to fluctuate over an entirely excessive 
range, which does no good to consumers and infinite 
harm to producers. Before the war, Lord Keynes 
advocated an international scheme to stabilise the prices 
of primary products by the use of internationally financed 
buffer stocks. Whether such a scheme would be practical 
may still be a matter of doubt, and will remain so until 
it is tried. But there is no reason of principle why the 
British Government, controlling the world’s largest inter- 
national market, should not offer its assistance for an 
exploration of the possibilities. There is one proviso, how- 
ever, that should be made clear from the outset. The 
question of price is crucial. Buffer-stock schemes can 
so easily be confused with restriction schemes designed 
to foster artificial prices. The price that a sound buffer- 
stock scheme would maintain would be the same on the 
average as in a free market ; the difference would lie, not 
in the average level of prices, but in the steadiness with 
which that level was maintained. 

_ This is not to say that there may not be a few excep- 
tional cases in which some temporary restraints on pro- 
duction are advisable. But these are exceptions, and 
they should find no place in a general international con- 
vention. Certainly it is not for Great Britain, the consumer 
whose life depends on cheap supplies, to open the door 
to such exceptions. What lies behind the open door can 
again be seen from the case of wheat, where the price 
that the “Big Four” producers wanted in 1939 t 
stabilise, with British assistance, was no less than 46 per 
cent above the open market price. The activities of farm 
blocs in these and other countries in the intervening 
years do not encourage the hope that the producers have 
moderated their notions of what constitutes a “fair” 
price. If it were possible ever to decide what is a truly 
fair price, there would be something to be said for 
attempting to fix it. But the price that producers will 
accept as fair is always far too high to be economic: 
it can be realistically defined (to quote’ “« Wheat Studies” 
once again) as being “as far above the level that would 
otherwise prevail as the United Kingdom could & 
induced to stand for.” Artificial prices always product 
artificial supplies ;.at these “fair” prices the producers 
always produce more than they can sell, and scheme 
of this sort can only be maintained in being by measures 
for restricting production or for holding ever large! 
stocks off the market. Such restrictive devices are n0 
only morally indefensible in a hungry world ; they a 
not merely flatly counter to the interests of the United 
Kingdom ; they are—unless past experience is 4 liar— 
ultimately ineffective. No one has yet discovered a work 
able method of restricting agricultural production ; 

— must be a limit somewhere to the —_" rs 

overnments can carry at the taxpayer’s expense. 10. 
Prices too high, and to attempt a < fonn excessivé 
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rices by restriction schemes which will ultimately break 
down is, even from the narrow viewpoint of the producer, 
to court a last state worse than the first. 

The British delegation to the Hot Springs Conference 
is both distinguished and far-sighted. It is very much 
to be hoped that its members have been instructed to 
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offer all possible assistance for the rationalisation of 
primary markets, provided that the evil spirit of restriction 
is banned. This is the first opportunity that has presented 
itself on an international scale to demonstrate that control 
need not mean scarcity. It would be a grave disappoint- 
ment if the opportunity were not taken. 


Crisis of Confidence 


SK any average Englishman what he thinks must be 
A the foundation of international order after this war, 
and he will answer “The friendship of the Great 
Powers.” He does not need to be much of a realist to see 
that if Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States 
do not pull together, no conceivable system can be made 
to work. Nor is it just a question of commonsense. For 
both nations the British people feel a very warm sense of 
gratitude and admiration. This hope for collaboration be- 
tween the Powers is not opportunist. The avowed prin- 
ciples of Britain, Russia and America on such matters as 
peace, disarmament, co-operation, neighbourly relations 
between states and respect for the rights of other nations 
very largely coincide ; and however clear sighted the 
British people may be about the need for understanding, 
their major premise is always that it must be firmly 
rooted in justice and good will. 

It is against this background that the present rift in the 
United Nations’ alliance must be judged. The most 
important fact about the Russo-Polish dispute is not the 
immediate cause of the rupture—the officers’ grave at 
Katyn. Behind it lies the delicate problem of Poland’s 
future Eastern frontier—a problem in which the clash 
of right and of interest appears absolute. There are many 
involved frontiers in Europe, but this is the most involved 
of all. If race is taken as the guiding principle, there 1s 
no obvious or clear-cut solution. Enclaves of Polish- 
speaking peoples stretch out to the north and south 
of the Pripet Marshes into land inhabited by White 
Russians and Ukrainians and Lithuanians, and towns 
such as Vilna and Grodno and Lvov are almost entirely 
Polish—the old problem of a town of one nationality 
and class and culture standing like an island in the midst 
of a countryside of a different natioality, class and culture. 
The surrounding people would, moreover, be a minority, 
whether they were included in Russia or in Poland. ini 

History is no guide. Poland has in the past controlled 
all Lithuania and much of the Ukraine. Equally, Russia 
has controlled most of Poland. One of the areas in dis- 
pute—Eastern Galicia—was long part of the Austnan 
Empire, and when in 1919 its future came up for decision, 
its Ukrainian inhabitants fought Poland to prevent their 
corporation in Poland, and fought each other on the 
issue of incorporation in Russia. Economics are little help. 
The great river valleys along which the life of the region 
is built up have mixed, not separated the peoples, the Oder 
and Warta bringing Germans into Poland, the Niemen, 
Pripet and Dniester taking Poles into Russia. Strategy is 
no clearer guide. The trouble about Poland is its almost 
absolute lack of defensible frontiers. The Pripet Marshes 
might give some protection but, whatever the race of 

“ir native inhabitants, they are assuredly not Poles. To 

$ involved frontier problem, some solution can per- 
haps be found if the two parties approach the problem in 
spirit of accommodation and good will. Outside arbitra- 
ton might help. Yet the Curzon Line fixed by the Allies 
i 1919 was dismissed by Lenin himself as unfair to the 

- One thing, however, 1s certain, that without confi- 

ce and friendship, there is no solution at all. This is 
why the Polish-Soviet dispute is not primarily a frontier 

Spute. It is a crisis of confidence. 

_ Neither side at this juncture believes the honest inten- 
tons of the other. Two fundamental principles are at 
stake, genuine independence for national states, great and 
a fenuine friendship between neighbouring states. 

rT agreement of July, 1941, and in various state- 
ments since made by Premier Stalin and General Sikorski, 


the Russian and the Polish Governments have apparently 
accepted these two principles. Unhappily their actions 
have not been as unequivocal as their words, and after 
two years the growing misunderstandings and suspicions 
have culminated in this very harmful breach. 

The Russians want a “ free and independent” Poland. 
They have said so. Yet is it absolutely certain that the 
terms are not being used ambiguously? Could “ free” 
mean “ Soviet”? Could “independent” mean free only 
to opt for inclusion in the Soviet Union? The Sovict 
decision to make all Poles evacuated in 1939 from Eastern 
Poland into Soviet citizens, even though they may be 
natives of Western Poland ; the formation of a Society 
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of Polish Patriots in Moscow ; the decision to answer the 
Polish demand for a Red Cross enquiry by the most 
extreme form of protest, the breaking-off of relations— 
all these actions have sown doubts about the meaning 
attached by the Soviet Government to their earlier pledge. 

On the Polish side, there has been a similar growth of 
ambiguity. After the conclusion of the 1941 agreement 
with Russia, General Sikorski committed his people to 
collaboration with Russia, to the abandonment of fantastic 
expansionist day-dreams, to a sober realisation that if 
Poland was to survive at all, it could not do so in constant 
enmity with both great neighbours. Since then, the intrigues 
of extremist elements in Britain and the United States, the 
publication of illegal Polish broadsheets advocating just the 
old expansionism, and, of course, the crowning blunder 
of dancing to the tune piped by Goebbels in the matter 
of the Red Cross enquiry—all these actions cut across the 
apparently clear intentions of the Government’s published 
declarations and leave an area of uncertainty in which 
doubts and suspicions have spawned. 

The suspicions of each side act as mutual ifritants. 
The fear that Russia may be preparing to set up a rival 
Polish Government in Moscow strengthens the extremist 
anti-Soviet elements among the Poles. The growth of 
extremism on the Polish side may encourage Russia to 
prefer a Polish Government under its own control. The 
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matter has not yet drifted as far as this, but there can be 
no doubt that this may be its dangerous direction. 

What can be done? It is a shared responsibility. It is 
the duty of Britain and America, as counsellors at once 
detached and vitally concerned, to put forcibly before the 
Soviet and the Polish Governments the fundamental 
implications of their dispute. Mr Eden has given the 
welcome news that the British and American Govern- 
ments are working in complete unison in this matter. 
They must be prepared to rival the patience of Job and 
the persistence of the importunate widow. To the Rus- 
sians they have to bring home the fact that the decisive 
contribution can only be made by the Soviet Union. It 
is a question of leading from strength. Everyone knows 
—including the Russians—that, after the victory has 
been won, they will have the physical power to impose 
any solution they choose in Eastern Europe. They could 
choose certain forms of action—for example, the creation 
of a Soviet Poland—which would irrevocably break up 
the promising partnership which the war has brought. 
But there is no reason to suppose that Russia would be 
immune from the otherwise universal rule that the in- 
corporation of dissident minorities is a source of weak- 
ness not of strength. In the long run, Russia’s security 
in the west will be better assured by a Good Neighbour 
policy than by any “ realist ” devices. It is a question not 
of power but of confidence and of the value the Soviets 
set on enjoying the trust of the world. 

It will not be very difficult for the Soviet Government 
to begin the reconstruction of confidence. Stalin has taken 
the first step in his letter to the Times Correspondent in 
which he unequivocally repeats his earlier guarantee— 
that Russia wants to see a strong independent Poland esta- 
blished, and to enjoy neighbourly relations with it. The 
next step would be to restore diplomatic relations with 
Poland, another to agree to a postponement of all frontier 
adjustments until the war is won, another to invite General 
Sikorski or some leading Pole to a discussion in Moscow 
on all questions touching the relief or evacuation of 
Polish citizens in Russia. The Soviet Government could 
do this without loss of prestige because prestige is a 
question for the weak, not for the strong. It could not be 
imputed as weakness to a country with the defence of 
Stalingrad and Sevastopol to its credit that it treated 
generously a powerless and persecuted neighbour. 

It would be the task of Polish statesmanship, backed 
by British and American diplomacy, to see that generosity 
on Russia’s part met with an immediate and sincere 
response. So long as any doubt remains about the Soviet 
Union’s ultimate intentions, it is difficult to ask the 
Poles to abate their fears and drop the intransigence the 
fears have bred. If Russia’s intentions are clear, 


Trade Union 


R_ BEVIN’S warning to trade unionists, at the 
Scottish TUC last week, that they should not 
demand a complete restoration of their pre-war rights 
and privileges after the war, if they are to retain the 
benefits they have gained during the war, is a signal 
for the trade union movement to take stock of its present 
position and future perspectives. The unions have grown 
enormously in strength and in influence since 
the war. Their present membership is already 
approaching the peak of eight millions reached 
in 1920. Their association in the conduct of the 
war has been developed at every level of production, and 
the Prime Minister recently set a precedent by conferring 
directly with the representatives of mining and shipbuild- 
ing workers. The difference in the attitude of the workers 
as a whole towards the present and the last war is seen 
in the fact that five times as many working days were lost 
through strikes in 1918 as in 1942. 
It is worth stressing this difference between the two 
wars, if only for the reason that it might other- 
wise be taken for granted. It is sometimes assumed 
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then there can be absolutely no excuse for imperilling 
the free future of the Polish nation by persisting in 
grandiose schemes for dominating non-Polish peoples. 
The Poles’ securest hope for fuiure freedom 1; an inter- 
nally harmonious Poland enjoying complete sovereignty 
and independence and linked to the Soviet Union by the 
kind of special friendship which after this war should 
unite Britain to the Low Countries or America to the 
Caribbean States. Such a Poland could be a pillar of 
a durable European order. A Poland weakened by dissi- 
dent minorities and hostile to both its Russian and its 
German neighbours would be a menace both to Europe 
and to itself. Britain and America have the same 
responsibility here to make their position clear. Many 
Polish extremists are relying. on the hope of Anglo- 
American support in pressing for an aggrandised Poland ; 
yet if Poland’s independence were threatened in the 
future, the Western .Democracies’ military problem in 
going to Poland’s defence would be formidable enough. 
It would be impossible to persuade either the British or 
the American people to try to solve it, if Poland’s frontiers 
were not fixed on a mutually agreed basis. 

General Sikorski, in his broadcast commemorating 
Poland’s National Day, repeated the assurance that 

It has always been and will continue to be one of 

the main guiding principles of the Polish Government 

and the whole Polish nation to secure friendly relations 

with Soviet Russia; therefore, the facts which are 

separating us must be removed as soon as possible. 


This is the statesmanlike approach and, provided always 
that Russia makes its contribution, the honesty of Poland’s 
desire for good relations could be usefully demonstrated 
by changes in the Polish Cabinet designed to strengthen 
the conciliatory tendency—for example, those responsible 
for the appeal to the Red Cross should go at once ; by a 
vigorous drive to put an end to tendentious pamphleteer- 
ing ; and by an official statement which agreed to post- 
pone the discussion of frontier questions and stressed the 
Polish Government’s desire for a friendly and moderate 
solution of all matters in dispute. . 
Only in an atmosphere of restored confidence will it 
be possible first to postpone the consideration of the 
very involved question of the Russo-Polish frontier and 
later to settle it along lines agreed to by both Govern- 
ments. Restored confidence must therefore be the first 
aim of Anglo-American diplomacy. But they can contri- 
bute more than their good offices. The increasing weight 
of their attack on Germany’s European citadel has already 
earned the warm appreciation of Stalin. As the attack 
broadens and intensifies, growing confidence will be 
created at the highest level. From there it must seep 
down through the whole structure of the Grand Alliance. 


Turning-Point 


that because labour has co-operated to the full 
in wartime, co-operation will automatically be carried 
over into the post-war period. The 120 industrialists 
in their plan for future policy expressed the hope 
that the employer-trade union partnership would develop 
after the war, though they relegated labour to the 
position of a very junior partner. Many of the union 
leaders are also thinking in terms of co-operation, though 
there is, of course, a difference of emphasis. Mr Bevin 
himself has admitted that the unions “ have now become 
an integral part of the state,” and that this participation 
in government must be expanded. Obviously, the spirit 
of co-operation is welcome. Equally obviously any 


tendency in this direction that led to the abuse of any. 


advantageous position or to the restriction of produc- 
tive forces by sectional interests must be guarded against, 
in the interests of the consumer. 

Most of the schemes for joint consultation evolved 
during the war are designed to terminate at the end of 
hostilities, when their immediate object of maximum 
production for winning the war will have been achieved. 
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Will there be the same incentive for co-operation after 
the war? Will there be the same unity of purpose? Will 
not the employers tend to drift back into their natural 
habit of maximising profits, and the unions to their old, 
sectional attitude—neither regarding the interests of the 
community? Already a Tory offensive against the 
progressive features of the Government’s labour policy, 
in particular against Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
is gathering momentum ; and, at the other end, labour 
is using its strong bargaining power and the absence of 
any Government policy to secure advances in wages. 
There is, however, general agreement that, whatever 
the future may hold, there can be no return to the status 
quo, and that new problems and rew situations will arise 
which may profoundly affect, not only the mutual rela- 
tions of the two sides, but their internal policies. The 
TUC publicity officer, Mr Herbert Tracey, wrote in an 
article on “‘ Trade Unions and the Future” (Left News, 
January, 1943): 
The unions will probably find it necessary to adapt 
themselves to circumstances in which their traditional 
methods and aims will have become partially outmoded. 


Collective bargaining, protection of their members’ rights 
and standards, the organisation of friendly society activi- 
ties—these have necessarily been the main preoccupations 
of trade unions in the past. Mr Tracey even fears that a 
comprehensive system of state insurance, such as the 
Beveridge scheme, “ may conceivably weaken the incen- 
tives to trade union organisation.” This view, which is 
surely an admission of the defensive réle of the unions, is 
not borne out by the experience of the war, when an 
increase in trade union organisation has coincided with a 
great decline in the importance of the unions’ friendly 
society side. Immediately after the war, the country will 
be faced with problems of demobilisation, reinstatement 
and the transition from a war to a peace economy. If the 


_transition is to be smooth and if the aim of post-war 


society is to be full employment, it is clear that the unions 
should adopt a positive and co-operative, rather than a 
negative and defensive attitude. 

Sir William Beveridge has given as one of the essential 
pre-requisites of the fulfilment of his assumption C—the 
maintenance of employment—the “ mobility of labour ” ; 
the adoption of any form of national planning would 
necessitate flexibility of all productive resources, not least 
of labour. This means mobility between industry and 
industry as well as purely physical mobility. Even 
geographical mobility of labour may create difficulties: 
the schemes for settling unemployed men on the land 
during the ’thirties were far less successful than those for 
bringing new industries to depressed areas. But the early 
stages of the war showed that labour was highly sensitive 
to expanding employment opportunities—indeed, it 
became necessary to impose the Essential Work Order to 
prevent excessive mobility. The development of new 
techniques and materials, the changing boundaries of 
industry, the fluctuations in demand among consumers 
whose purchasing power is rising and who have margins 
to spend on non-essentials: these factors will necessitate 
a greater interchangeability of workmanship. Will the 
trade unions resist or assist this process? Will the old craft 
traditions impede flexibility? This is indeed no new ques- 
tion. The Luddites who smashed machinery were only 
acting in self-preservation. But if a genuine level of full 
employment is attained, the displaced worker need have 
no fear of the Damocles sword of unemployment over his 
head ; he will know that his labour can be swiftly 
absorbed elsewhere. What he will want to know is what 
wage his labour will command. The trade unions have 
assisted flexibility and mobility during the war by agree- 
ing to dilution and the introduction of women ; if they 
are to assist flexibility after the war, they will want some 
safeguards. At the same time, as Mr Bevin pointed out, 
labour has won many advantages since the war and if 
these are to be retained, the unions should not insist upon 
an “ad lib restoration” of their pre-war position. It is 
im any case unlikely that they would get it: the experi- 
ence of the last war showed that the complete restora- 
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tion of pre-war practices could not be expected, in spite 
of statutory enactments. The question is, what will the 
unions demand as a quid pro quo? They will probably 
seek some form of guaranteed working week and from 
the point of view of their own organisation, they might 
well demand the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act, 1927 
—the Post Office workers, at their annual conference, have 
set the pace by asking for affiliation to the TUC, in defi- 
ance of the Act—and legal recognition, such as is afforded 
to United States trade unionists by the Labour Relations 
Act. 

Many plans are being worked out for extending train- 
ing facilities after the war. The White Paper on recruit- 
ment and training for building provides an example which 
could be followed by. other industries. The Tomlinson 
report on rehabilitation, though it deals only with 
disabled persons, suggests an extension of training and 
resettlement facilities which might be applied in a broader 
field. The TUC has always attached great importance 
to training and rehabilitation schemes, but no indication 
has been given of their attitude towards such schemes in 
relation to the unemployed. Hitherto training camps for 
the unemployed have been regarded with nearly as much 
hatred as the means test. Sir William Beveridge abolishes 
the means test, but he imposes a training condition upon 
the receipt of unemployment benefit—one of the few 
proposals of the report which the Government has un- 
reservedly accepted. This is a matter on which it is vital 
to know trade union opinion. 

The trade union movement is of uneven and piece- 
meal growth and, as a result, its structure is extremely 
diversified. Over two-thirds of the unions in 1941 con- 
sisted of less than 1,000 members, while over half the 
total membership was concentrated in fourteen large 
unions, dominated by the Big Five—the two general 
workers’ unions, the engineers’, railwaymen and miners’ 
unions. There is a great deal of overlapping and 
competition, and charges of “poaching” members 
are frequently heard. No fewer than 52 separate 
affiliated unions cater for cotton workers, while the build- 
ing, woodworking and furnishing group comprises 20 
different unions. A motion by the National Union of 
Railwaymen at the 1942 Trade Union Congress, calling 
for a review of the structure of affiliated unions, in order 
to eliminate overlapping, sectionalism and diverse policies 
within an industry, was opposed by Sir Walter Citrine on 
the ground that it would interfere with trade union 
autonomy—it would, incidentally, also deprive a great 
many officials of their jobs. But, in spite of their defeat, 
the desire of some unions for more unification and 
rationalisation has not been appeased, and has recently 
been given concrete expression. The three unions repre- 
senting the railway workers have taken a practical step in 
this direction by formulating a collective wage claim, and 
have formed a joint committee to promote closer co-opera- 
tion; the engineers’ wage claim was presented collectively 
by forty unions ; and support for the idea of a national 
miners’ union is grcwing. Another recent development 
which may be significant for the future is the growth of 
trade unionism among professional workers, such as 
technicians, scientists and managerial staffs. The danger 
that amalgamation or federation might lead to an increase 
of bureaucratic control or lessen the democratic basis of 
individual unions could probably be averted by 2 
strengthening of the local or workshop units. The Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union provides an example of a 
union which, though large, is thoroughly democratic in 
its constitution and practice. 

These trends in the trade union movement are 
undoubtedly healthy, and it is essential that the new spirit 
should not be frustrated, either by the Government 
making promises which it cannot fulfil, as in the last war, 
or by the union leaders failing to give a constructive lead. 
At the same time the unions must use their strength and 
vitality to contribute to the best advantage of the nation in 
peace, as they have done in war. The path which 
organised labour will choose will, to a large extent, be 
determined this year, at the Labour Party’s Whitsun 
conference and at the TUC in September.. 
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Russia’s Trade—Ill 


HE crucial factor in all trade agreements made with 

Russia is the state monopoly of foreign trade which 
gives Russia in many respects an altogether exceptional 
position. All commercial relations with foreign countries 
are to all intents and purposes concentrated in one 
authority ; and they are centrally and directly co- 
ordinated with the state’s monetary policy. The familiar 
conflict between the interests of exporters or importers 
and those of the national currency is ruled out. As long 
as foreign trade in other countries was regulated 
by the automatic gold mechanism, the Russian system 
appeared to business men and economists in other 
countries as a challenge to all accepted methods of 
trading. But the contrast is not now so marked. Changes 
have taken place in other countries as well as in Russia. 
After the Great Depression foreign trade was everywhere 
more and more subjected to national control. True, 
differences in the degree, form and method of control, 
which varied from country to country, remained very 
substantial, But there was no great basic contradiction 
between the Soviet pattern and the various methods of 
restriction adopted elsewhere in Europe based on quotas, 
licences or bilateral agreements. After this war the debtor 
nations will of necessity have to keep a close hold on the 
movements of their foreign trade. State intervention in 
foreign trade will be widespread.. What will matter most 
will be the policy underlying this intervention, whether it 
is expansionist or restrictive. The Soviet monopoly of 
foreign trade, similarly, is only,an instrument of policy. 
In the past it has served autarky ; there is no reason why 
it should not be used differently in the future. 

The monopoly of foreign trade in Russia is now based 
on the state’s management of industrial production. This 
was not so when the monopoly was introduced. During 
the period of the New Economic Policy, the Russian 
economy was split into two rival sectors: one was private, 
the other. one state owned. The Government’s trade 


policy had to counter the danger that the private sector ~ 


might by trading with the outside world become the 
stronger. The state monopoly of foreign trade was thus 
a weapon in an internal economic struggle. But after the 
liquidation of the NEP—and of the private sector—that 
function disappeared. The monopoly is no longer a 
political device to defend a heterogeneous and incoherent 
structure against the “disintegrating influence of a hostile 
environment.” State trading is simply the instrument of 
a State economy. ; 

The topical question of how far this monopoly of trade 
could be fitted in with either of the two Allied currency 
plans now under discussion cannot be definitely answered. 
On the face of it the British scheme for an international 
Clearing Union makes no controversial demands on the 
Soviet trade system. The advantages of a multilateral 
settlement of balances are the same for Russia as for 
any other country; and they require no drastic adjust- 
ments by Russia. The principles of the British plan are: 

There should be the least possible interference with 


internal national policies, and the plan should not 
wander from the international terrain. 

The technique of the plan must be capable of appli- 
cation, irrespective of the type and principle of govern- 
ment and economic policy existing in the prospective 
member States. 


_ The management of the Institution must be genuinely 

international without preponderant power of veto or 

enforcement to any country or group. 
The feature of the British plan which is to some of the 
critics objectionable—the scope which it leaves for the 
regulative functions of the member states—makes it the 
more acceptable for Russia. In contrast, the American plan 
for a World Stabilisation Fund would require radical alter- 
ations in the Russian organization of foreign trade ; and 
the “ preponderant power of veto,” invested in the holder 
of 20 per cent of the shares of the Stabilisation Fund, 


inevitably invites strong Russian opposition. In_ other 
respects, however, which have no bearing on the monopoly 
of foreign trade or on the Russian currency system, the 
American plan might appear more attractive to the 
Russians. Among the debtor countries Russia is at present 
the only country with a considerable gold reserve. Russian 
gold production in 1938 amounted, according to League 
of Nations estimates, to about 12-13 per cent of the 
world’s output. It has almost certainly increased since ; 
and it has probably not been cut down in wartime. The 
importance attached in Russia to the accumulation of 
gold was, of course, not due to any gold orthodoxy. The 
metal was kept as a prospective war chest; but as 
Russia entered the war when Lend-Lease was already 
in operation it has not all been spent. The gold reserve 
may therefore help Russia to tide over the first period of 
disequilibrium in the balance of payments after the war ; 
and it may very well influence the Soviet approach to 
currency problems. The important technical point, in 
which the British plan would need a modification from 
the Russian point of view, is the calculation of the, quotas 
assigned to member states. If a country’s share in total 
trade is accepted as the basis for that quota, then the credit 
facilities open to Russia would be very small indeed. The 
provision in the American plan, by which the quotas 
assigned would be related to gold holdings and national 
income as well as to foreign trade, is obviously better 
suited to the Russian interests. 

But for Russia, perhaps more than for any other 
country, the main and the most complicated issue is 
not the currency problems associated with the short-term 
balance of payments, but the problem of long-term credit. 
Russian reconstruction after the war cannot be based on 
a conversion from autarky to large-scale international 
trading without the export.of long-term capital to Russia, 
a feature which was almost entirely absent in the post- 
revolutionary era. The export of capital can, in theory, 
assume the form of industrial investment in Russia along 
the lines of the famous plan of “ concessions ” suggested 
by the Soviets more than twenty years ago. At that time 
the plan failed, mainly for political reasons. After this war, 
the return to some such conception would present un- 
doubted advantages—from a financial point of view. The 
import of plant and machinery working for foreign con- 
cessionaires might help to speed up reconstruction and 
economic development without adding any substantial 
burden to the Russian balance of payments in the years 
immediately after the war. But the economic and political 
difficulties of this arrangement seem to overshadow its 
financial convenience. In the conditions of NEP, the 
foreign concessionaire could still find some elbow-room 
for business in a relatively free market. Within the frame- 
work of a planned economy that elbow-room is, to say the 
least, extremely limited. The foreign investor would 
have to adapt himself to the difficult atmosphere of total 
state control. On the Russian side, ideological consider- 
ations and national pride are certain to militate very 
strongly against this form of economic co-operation. 
Whatever may be said about the desirability of the inter- 
national movement of capital, the fact remains that 
Russia is, by the force of its internal economic system, 
most likely to remain more or less closed to foreign 
industrial investment. 

Thus, practically the only form of capital export to 
Russia which seems feasible is that of long-term loans 
granted to the Government in order to enable it to even 
out the incidence of massive relief and reconstruction 
imports over a period. It is clear that this form of capital 
exports depends primarily upon the creditor’s trust in the 
debtor. The issue is therefore essentially a political one. 
It depends entirely on the degree of political confidence 
between the principal partners of the Alliance ; and to 
the building up of that confidence all the interested sides 
have still to make their decisive contributions. 
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NOTES OF 


The Citadel of Monopoly 


Sir Percy Harris, in a speech at Manchester last week, 
called for a committee to investigate the growth of “com- 
bines, trusts, cartels and other organisations in restraint of 
trade.” The case is certainly made out. The growth in all 
these forms of monopoly since 1932, and especially since 
1939, has been menacingly large, and there is all too much 
reason to fear that the return of peace will be a signal for 
a further enormous advance against the freedom of British 
enterprise. It is in the nature of the case that the facts 
should be hard to come by in the first place, and that any 
private attempt to collate them should be beset by the 
perils of libel. An official committee, or even a Royal Com- 
mission, which can call for evidence on oath, is very badly 
needed, if only to let the public know what is happening. 
There is, however, one danger that should be guarded 
against. Combines, trusts and formal cartels may be the 
foundations upon which the existing state of affairs has been 
built. But the central stronghold of monopoly, and the most 
insidious danger, lie in the trade association. As the result 
of a decade during which it was possible to secure a closed 
market by Government intervention, the spirit of enterprise 
has been so discouraged that it is more profitable to combine 
to the disadvantage of the consumer than to compete in 
efficiency in his service. If there remain in a trade men of 
energy and good will who are not open to persuasion, it is 
usually not difficult to compel their co-operation in the con- 
spiracy. This is not a fancy picture. It is—and if nothing is 
done, will be—the normal state of all British trades and 
industries. A restrictive trade association is far more noxious 
than an outright monopoly. In the first place, the monopoly 
has at least the chance of securing technical efficiency, while 
the restrictive trade association is, almost by definition, a 
conspiracy of the inefficient. And, secondly, while the 
monopoly is obviously suspect, the new feudalism of the 
trade association can be dressed up in such specious 
phrases as the “self-government of industry” (the old 
feudalism might as well have been called the “ self-govern- 
ment of the landlords ”). This is not to say that straight- 
run monopoly may not be dangerous. But if there is to be 
an inquiry, and if there is to be an attempt by the state to 
protect the community’s rights—and there should be both— 
let them not forget the trade association. 


* * * 


Design for Gilds 


The trade associations are busy bodies. Nowhere is 
planning for reconstruction being more actively pursued. 
One after another they produce, usually in the relative 
seclusion of the trade press, their projects for post-war 
trading ; and in every case the pattern is the same—the old- 
style gild in modern dress. The latest example is the 
programme of the leather goods trade. Before the war, it 
seems, according to a memorandum submitted to the 
Council of the National Leather Goods and Saddlery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the consumers of leather goods were 
too powerful: “big buyers dictated the price at which 
goods should be produced and the terms on which they 
should be supplied”; there was “a lack of unity on the 
part of manufacturers ”; and there was “ price cutting.” In 
the war, the balance of power has apparently altered. 
Manufacturers of leather goods have banded together “in 
a manner never known before.” The post-war aim of the 
trade is to preserve this united front; to “persuade” the 
entire industry to join the trade association ; to prohibit 
entry into the trade except by licence; to enforce “a 
common code of trading”; and to “reach an agreement ” 
with the main retail associations. Here are the outlines of a 
ught little monopoly by which the prices and conditions of 
sale will be determined by the producers’ organisation, The 
usual appeal is made to employees. Only the non-competi- 
tive organisation of manufacturers, it is argued, can guaran- 
tee proper wages. The whole paraphernalia of gild organi- 
Sation is envisaged, with compulsory apprenticeship side by 
Side with “just prices ” and “just wages.” The frightening 
thing is that every trade is quietly making plans of this 

3 and the consumer’s only hope, against this restrictive 
wave, is that the Government may, by anti-trust and anti- 


monopoly legislation, put all these plans out of court at a 
single stroke. 
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Power to Bind 


The Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
for the financial year 1941-42 on the Appropriation Account 
of the Ministry of Supply for that year is uncommonly 
illuminating on the fixing of steel prices. In 1932 a policy 
of price regulation was instituted 

aimed at maintaining a stable level of prices under fluctuating 
conditions of trade and so framed as to give a reasonable 
return on capital at a normal average rate of production 
somewhat below the full capacity of the industry. 
Prices were, in effect, fixed by the industry’s own Federation 
and approved by the Import Duties Advisory Committee ; 
and the fact that British steel prices, just before the war, 
were something like 50 per cent above prices elsewhere 
speaks for itself. In September, 1939, the steel industry 
came under statutory control, and the Ministry of Supply 
made orders fixing maximum prices. There was no break, 
however, in the continuity of personnel or of practice, for 
the Ministry’s Control was drawn from the industry and the 
Iron and Steel Federation. It would be wrong to suggest 
that control prices have been pushed up by this arrange- 
ment. Indeed, they are at present stabilised as at Novem- 
ber 1, 1940, in face of rising costs. Plainly, too, the exigencies 
of war put an end straightway to the pre-war policy of 
restriction, and output rose to record levels. What has 
happened is that the pre-war technique of price maintenance 
has been perfected. In wartime, it is necessary to maintain 
in production firms whose costs are higher than those of 
the more efficient firms—the precise objective sought by 
the Federation (and indeed by all such trade associations) 
in peacetime, for other reasons. High-cost producers are 
maintained by grants from a fund levied on all producers 
by the British Iron and Steel Company, the trading body 
of the Federation, and these levies are included in the 
control prices. It is, of course, the Government who, as 
the chief consumer, pays these prices. — ; 


As a-result of these control prices [the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General says]. the industry as a whole appears to 
have obtained a higher rate of profit than that normally 
allowed under the Ministry’s costed contracts. 


All this bodes badly for the future. Consumers .of steel 
would do well to study this report. Nothing could be more 
crippling to ihe establishment of high domestic activity 
and the restoration of overseas trade after the war than 
the continuation into the peace period of this imperium in 
imperio which, born under State auspices in a period of 
depression, has grown to maturity in a period of war. 


* * * 


The Nation’s Shelter 


There were two remarkable debates in Parliament on 
Tuesday. Both the Commons and the Lords discussed 
housing ; and, as the Minister of Health said in the Lower 
House, “ the most intense feeling ” was shown. In a single 
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day, housing took an equal place beside social security in 
the schedule of parliamentary priorities. Two demands 
were made: one that more accommodation should be pro- 
vided now, despite shortages of labour and timber, especially 
of labour ; and the other that this time the right decisions 
should be taken before the war is over about the finance, 
design and lay-out of post-war houses. The present wartime 
priorities were strongly attacked. Lord Beaverbrook in the 
House of Lords asked for 30,000 instead of the promised 
3,000 agricultural cottages, The charge that the Service 
departments consume an undue proportion of labour and 
materials was made in the Commons as well ; it was even 
suggested that war workers should be hutted like troops. 
During the war there is overcrowding because of evacuation, 
the transfer of workers, bombing and the cessation of build- 
ing. When the war ends, there will be more overcrowding 
when the population moves back home. The task of the 
Government is to ease the present strain and make ready 
for the post-war rush. It is probable that, in view of crucial 
war needs at this climacteric of the conflict, the Government 
could not devote appreciably more labour or materials to 
building and repairs ; but it is very doubtful whether what 
can be done is being done with sufficient determination and 
expedition. It is unfortunate for the solution of both 
present and future problems, that housing should be the 
concern, in one way or another, of some six Ministries. The 
tri-partite division of functions between the Ministry of 
Health, responsible for housing, the Ministry of Works, 
responsible for building, and the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, responsible for the control of land use, 
is evidently not conducive to speed or decision. While the 
war is on, every effort should be made to make use of every 
inch of available accommodation without delay or debate ; 
and there is a point at which the running down of capital 
assets represented by the restriction of repairs and mainten- 
ance is directly and immediately injurious to the war effort 
itself. Overcrowding will tell on the health and morale of the 
population as well as upon its productive efficiency. After the 
war the proposed programme to build millions of houses will 
be largely abortive as a solution to the basic problem of 
squalor if decisions are not taken now to ensure that the 
houses built will be of the right kind, at the right price 
and in the ,right place. The feeling shown by the Com- 
mons and the Lords on Tuesday may spur the Cabinet and 
the Departments to set about these tasks somewhat more 
manfully and more effectively than has so far been the case. 


* * x 


Defence and Attack 


In the last ‘three weeks there has been a succession 
of Allied offensives on various sectors of the Tunisian 
front. The period started with an offensive by the Eighth 
Army which lasted from April 19 to April 23; this 
secured local successes, but was halted north of Enfidaville. 
Then the centre of gravity moved to the sector held by 
the First Army in the region of Medjez el Bab and 
Goubellat. The British advance there was halted in front 
of Tebourba, and was followed by strong Axis counter- 
attacks which “failed to regain much of the lost ground. 
In the latest phase the initiative has passed to the Americans 
further north, who have captured Mateur, the important 
road junction, 18 miles from Bizerta. Each of the suc- 
cessive. Allied .attacks has obtained limited objectives, 
without achieving the decisive break-through. The question 
has been asked whether the advance might not have 
shown. more momentum had the attacks been carried 
out, not as a series of disconnected blows, but as one 
co-ordinated operation. But the area of the fighting has 
steadily contracted, the enemy has been able to cover the 
terrain, by its nature terribly difficult for the attackers, with 
minefields and anti-tank guns more densely than ever before. 
Mobility has inevitably diminished ; and the advance of 
armoured, forces, has as a rule become possible only after 
the infantry has cleared the mine-fields. It would be mis- 
taken to say, because of this, that the defence has generally 
regained its old strength against the attack or that mobile 
warfare now belongs to the past. On European battle- 
fields conditions similar to those in Tunisia will be the 
exception and not the rule. Similarly, the fact that the 
enemy’s rear positions are “protected” by the sea from 
the Allied armoured forces gives the defenders only a 
temporary and exceptional advantage. Under such conditions 
the Allied advance—slow as it has been—can still be 
i sean as a proof of the ascendancy of attack over 

ence. 
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The Battle of the Narrows 


Interest in Tunisia naturally centres on the land fight- 
ing ; but the operation is, after all, a combined operation, 
and one of the most important advantages secured by the 
advance of recent weeks is a new freedom of action for the 
Allies’ supporting Navy and Air Force. The problem is 
one of airfields, The first Allied rush to Tunisia failed 
largely because of the lack of air cover for the advancing 
land forces, and during those crucial weeks control of the 
central Mediterranean was firmly held by the Luftwaffe. 
All the Allied airfields were well back in Algeria and Tripoli, 
and the ships bringing up the vitally needed supplies had 
to run the gauntlet of fierce air attack, with only the fighter 
protection that could be provided by aircraft carriers. The 
Germans controlled not only airfields in Italy and Sicily, 
but also at least six large airfields situated inside their 
Tunisian bridgehead. To-day the position is reversed. First 
came the feat of organisation whereby Allied airfields were 
built up in eastern Algeria and in the south of Tunisia ; 
then followed the advance on all fronts which has brought 
most of the Axis airfields either under Allied control or 
within range of Allied artillery. This new situation has 
made possible the division of the Allied air force into a 
tactical and a strategic air force. The tactical air force has 
the specific task of supporting the land forces on the field 
of battle. It is still a new force and has not yet come into 
its full stride, but it will be crucial in the final stages of the 
Tunisian fighting, particularly in the bombardment which 
must silence the artillery posts of Bizerta before it can 
be successfully stormed. The activities of the strategic air 
force include, of course, closest co-operation with the Navy, 
and the task in which both the Allied air and sea forces are 
engaged now is to close the “ Sicilian Narrows.” Both ends 
of the Mediterranean are now controlled by Admiral Cun- 
ningham’s forces. Even in the Narrows the Axis is probably 
in no position to offer a surface challenge. The really bitter 
fight is between the Axis air force and U-boats and the 
Allied strategic air force and the Navy, with which, inci- 
dentally, a large number of American submarines are now 
operating. It is a very bitter fight and the losses on both 
sides, although they cannot be accurately estimated, are 
known to be very heavy—the January claim of the Luft- 
waffe, undoubtedly with the usual exaggerations, was 
114,000 tons of merchant shipping and two destroyers in 
the Mediterranean alone. But there is no doubt about the 
outcome of this struggle. The Allied air and naval forces 
are pushing forward to win their battle—the Battle of the 
Narrows—as surely as the land forces are moving on to 
theirs. Indeed, the one reflects the other, for one of the 
chief factors in the German retreat is the impossibility of 
getting reinforcements to von Arnim, and this is due to 
the tireless work of the airmen and sailors operating in 
the rear of the Axis bridgehead. 


* * x 


Mobilisation : The Last Lap 


It has been known for some time that Mr Bevin was 
going to take steps to direct women into part-time work, 
and the Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order 
now confers the necessary powers upon him. In future, 
women between 18 and 45 may be directed to part-time 
work, up to a maximum of 30 hours a week, upon the re- 
commendation of the Women’s Advisory Panels. Women 
with children under 14 living with them will be exempt, and 
no woman will be expected to take up work outside reason- 
able travelling distance of her home. The Order in effect 
applies the Essential Work Order to part-time work which 
has hitherto not been covered, even in scheduled under- 
takings ; it provides that workers may appeal to local tribu- 
nals if they are dissatisfied with the National Service Officer’s 
ruling. The Order also provides that people may be directed 
to full-time work in unscheduled undertakings. This has 
already been done on a small scale, but an extension is 
necessary, in order to supply substitutes for workers who 
are needed for work of greater importance. The object of 
the Order, which represents the last lap in totai mobilisa- 
tion, is to tap the final reserve of manpower—it should 
provide the Minister with a greater flexibility of control, 
while the workers directed should have security of employ- 
ment and protected conditions. Recruitment for part-time 
work on a voluntary basis has not been adequate, though 
the increase from 250,000 to 600,000 in the last six months 
is considerable. Many employers have been reluctant to take 
on part-time workers, but the experience of a number of 
firms shows the advantages of part-time schemes, where 
these are planned with a view to ensuring continuity of 
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production. The example of an aircraft factory (described in 
the latest PEP broadsheet) showed that, on certain opera- 
tions, the hourly output of part-time workers was nearly 
a third higher than that of full-time workers, while their 
absenteeism rate was, understandably, far lower. It also 
suggested, as a result of personal interviews with the 
women, that more part-time workers would be available 
if there were more nurseries, more school dinners and more 
places where the children could play between 4 and 6 p.m. 
This is a conclusion which the employment, health and 
education authorities should note. 


* * * 


The Aircraft Industry 


Sir Stafford Cripps has taken a further step in his 
overhaul of the aircraft industry by appointing to General 
Aircraft, Ltd., three new directors—Mr R. C. Rootes and 
two Officials of Rootes Securities, Ltd.—in place of Mr 
Gordon England and Captain H. M. Schofield. All the 
facts are not available to the public, which knows 
Mr Gordon England as an aviation enthusiast and Captain 
Schofield as a Schneider Trophy pilot ; but it seems likely 
that the Minister’s intervention has been as necessary in 
this case as in that of the other firms to which directors 
have been appointed in the interests of productive efficiency. 
It is a small episode in a large and crucial campaign. The in- 
dustry’s problems were described at a recent press confer- 
ence. Though the peak of aircraft production has not yet 
been reached, there are not likely now to be any spectacular 
increases ; the task is to achieve and maintain the maxi- 
mum qualitative and quantitative production. Output has 
to be matched with the operational requirements of the 
Royal Air Force and constant modifications have to be 
introduced to fit in with flying needs and new techniques. 
As the dispersal of the RAF on its world-wide mission 
increases, more and more stress must be laid on the pro- 
duction of spares—in one type, the proportion of spares 
to the finished plane is as high as 60 per cent. The steps 
that are being taken to pursue the policy of maximising 
productive efficiency are now known in outline at least. 
The Production Efficiency Board advises managements on 
the most efficient utilisation of machine-tools, among other 
things, while increasing importance is attached to personnel 
management, as a factor in reducing labour wastage and 
absenteeism. Arrangements are being made to improve 
the planning of sub-contracts and for the co-ordination of all 
groups of firms working on the same type of aircraft. 
Efforts are being made to reduce the amount of scrap 
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created in the manufacture, and it is estimated that even a 
saving of I or 2 per cent would make a considerable differ- 
ence. It is clear that some of the mistakes of the past, which 
were undoubtedly due to lack of planning and of forward 
thinking, are being rectified. Sir Stafford deserves all 
support and co-operation. But there is still some disquiet 
about the control of the industry itself and about the 
operations of the so-called “ring.” There is still room for 
improvement in the pooling of ideas and resources, in central 
scientific direction and in the utilisation of scientists and 
technicians on the job. Meanwhile, the crop of unofficial 
and sporadic strikes that have recently broken out, mainly 
in connection with wage and bonus grievances, though 
they may not amount to much individually, as a whole 
have serious effects on the production programme and call 
for firm action. 


x * * 


The Coal Position 


It is disappointing that, far from showing any improve- 
ment, the latest figures for coal production (given in detail 
on page 599) record a further decline. Only four districts 
out of the twenty-five have qualified for the output bonus. 
Major Lloyd George stated confidently in February that 
the gap between production and consumption had been 
closed, and in the House on Tuesday, he. attributed one- 
third of this to production and two-thirds to consumption. 
But even if the deficit has been met, there must be no 
relaxation of efforts to bring home the gravity of the situa- 
tion to miners, owners, managements, and industrial and 
domestic consumers this summer, since next winter will 
be the testing-point. The Minister has said, in reply to 
some kite-flying by certain newspapers, that he has no 
present intention of rationing coal, and a Ministry analysis 
shows that more coal would have been needed for a ration- 
ing scheme than was actually sold to domestic consumers 
since June, 1942. But last winter’s exceptionally mild 
weather may not be repeated this year and it is to be hoped 
that the Minister will not make a final decision before it 
is too late to introduce an effective scheme. The miners 
themselves are pressing for rationing and the President 
of the South Wales Miners’ Federation did some plain 
speaking last week-end. He censured the small minority of 
absentees in the industry and referred to the obstacles 
created by some managements which prevented pit pro- 
duction committees from functioning as the Government’s 
Coal Plan intended they should. A production enquiry, on 
the lines of the Amalgamated Engineering Union’s investiga- 
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tions, naight yield some interesting results. The Coal Plan 
also advocated—in a somewhat Pickwickian sense it seems 
from subsequent events—the concentration of production 
and the Minister’s action in closing a pit in the Sheffield 
district—the Norwood pit—and transferring the men to 
another, more productive pit, is a sign, albeit a small one, 
of some slight activity in this direction. 


ke * * 


A Pioneer Passes 


Almost every European Socialist of middle age began 
his political researches by studying two books, as well as 
the works of Marx—“ The History of British Trade Union- 
ism” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and “The History of 
European Socialism” by Max Beer. In the last few days, 
both Beatrice Webb and Max Beer have died. The Webbs 
can claim to have shaped the outlook and philosophy of 
the British Labour movement, and to have been mainly 


instrumental in differentiating its policy and programme ~ 


from the Marxism which won almost everywhere on the 
continent. In the choice between the method of reform 
and the method of revolution, the conclusions which the 
Webbs wrested from their massive researches into social 
conditions, and brilliantly expounded, helped decisively 
to carry the day in this country in favour of gradual change. 
Their philosophy of “ gradualism” inspired a political 
creed which united the various branches of the British 
labour movement on principles much nearer to Herbert 
Spencer, Beatrice Potter’s first famous friend, than to Karl 
Marx. Yet, at the end of their days, the Webbs tried to study 
the Marxist experiment in Soviet Russia with the same 
analytical labour that they had devoted for over two 
generations to the problems of social reform in their own 
country. This does not mean that, in the end, the Webbs 
capitulated to the revolutionary doctrine ; the title of their 
last great work first carried a question-mark—“ Soviet 
Communism: a New Civilisation? ” It is rather another 
proof of their fairness of mind and integrity of purpose 
that they should have recognised, in such breadth and 
detail, the achievements of the Socialism that they them- 
selves had been unable to accept ; and it was, perhaps, with 
the hope that their own humane philosophy would triumph 
that they paid this honest and characteristic tribute. 


* * * 


The Making of a Creed 


The morphology of British Socialism, in all its stages, 
was reflected in the life and work of Beatrice Webb. After 
an early youth spent restlessly on the fringes of late Vic- 
torian Society in London’s West End, she turned to study 
the “physical misery and moral debasement” of East End 
life. First, she decided that the evils of low wages, long 
hours and insanitary conditions could be “ mitigated and, 
perhaps, removed” by a combination of statutory regula- 
tions and trade union action. Then she came to doubt 
whether there was really, in the framework of private 
finance, manufacture and trading, a way out of over-work, 
poverty and unemployment or a possible approach to the 
national minimum of civilised existence for every citizen. 
She came to agree with Matthew Arnold that “Our 
inequality materialises our upper class, vulgarises our 
middle class, brutalises our lower ”; but she could still see 
“no alternative to the authority of the profit-making em- 
ployer.” Then, in the co-operative movement, with “ its 
production for use and its elimination of the profit-maker,” 
she found an alternative—“‘ the government of industry by 
the community of consumers for their common benefit as 
consumers ” and “ the complementary organisation of demo- 
cracy and workers by hand and by brain, organised in trade 
unions or in professional societies.” Beatrice Webb was 
no doctrinaire or ideologue. She knew precisely what she 
wanted from this Socialist democracy: the removal of “ the 
psychological evils of a community permanently divided 
into a nation of the rich and a nation of the poor, into 
a minority always giving orders and a vast majority always 
obeying orders ”; security of livelihood and equal opportu- 
nity for self-development for the whole people ; personal 
dignity and individual freedom ; and participation for all 
workers “in the administration of their service” to the 
community. Socialists may quarrel about the Webbs’ Social- 
ism. No democrat can deny their Democracy, or the many 
lessons that at least the ends they sought, if not the means, 
have for the strange muddled state into which the vast and 
complicated system of British democracy has drifted. 
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The Ulster Government 
Changes in the Northern Ireland Government were 
foreshadowed in The Economist of April 3, 1943, page 420. 
It was there pointed out that there has been very little 
change in the personnel of the Unionist Government since 
the partition of 1921, and the recent pressure for change 
has come, not from the country as a whole, but from within 
the Unionist party itself. Sir Basil Brooke, who has succeeded 
Mr J. M. Andrews as Prime Minister, has the advantage 
of being comparatively young—he is 54, against his pre- 
decessor’s 72—and the reputation of being a successful 


‘Minister, particularly as Minister of Agriculture. At the 


time of going to press, he had still not formed his Cabinet, 
but it seems likely that it will continue to be a purely 
Unionist Administration. There are only three Labour 
members in the Ulster Parliament, though Labour’s influ- 
ence is probably growing in the country as a whole, as 
witnessed by the Labour victory in two recent by-elections 
—one to the Ulster Parliament and one to the Imperial 
Parliament—at Unionist expense. But one of these mem- 
bers, Mr Beattie, made a bitter attack on Sir Basil Brooke 
this week, and the possibility of Labour representation in 
the new Government seems remote. Nor, even if the new 
Prime Minister is able to form a more energetic Cabinet 
from his own party, is there much that it can do at present, 
since vital issues, such as conscription, are outside its 
province and belong to the Imperial Government. The 
chief interest in the new Ulster Cabinet, to this country 
at least, is more theoretical. It shows how fatally apathetic 
to politics the people can become in the absence of any 
vigorous two-party system. 


* * x 


Non-Belligerent Turkey 


Mr Sarajoglu’s announcement to the reassemblea 
Turkish parliament that Turkey, as Britain’s ally, was not 
neutral, but non-belligerent, is a good summary of the 
change of atmosphere that has come over Turkey in recent 
months. Everyone assumes that at the end of fighting in 
Tunisia the signal will be given for new fighting elsewhere, 
in which Turkey may be involved. The Turks expect to 
play a more active part in this war. Are they ready to do 
so? They have been struggling under the most adverse 
economic conditions for many months now. The cost of 
living has increased fabulously: some foodstuffs on the 
Istanbul markets have risen 1,000 per cent in price. All 
efforts to fight hoarding and black marketing have proved 
ineffective and there has undoubtedly been a good deal 
of what the Turks call “economic sabotage.” Another 
heavy cost has been the expense of maintaining an army 
practically fully mobilised for three years. Defence expen- 
diture for this year—an extra credit of £120 million has 
been set aside for national defence—will be equivalent to 
one-third of the national budget. This mobilisation of 
manpower in the army, coupled with the need to increase 
all kinds of production to counter the falling-off of foreign 
supplies, has crowned the general economic difficulties 
with a severe labour shortage. However, the Capital 
Levy Bill passed in November is designed to meet 
this situation. By fixing the levy at a sum _ which 
all too often exceeds the resources of those who 
have to pay, and making hard labour the penalty for 
non-payment, the Turkish Government is securing a steady 
stream of new labourers from among formerly salaried 
people ; the tax is, in fact, a conscription of labour. So 
far it has fallen more heavily on non-Turks, who, the 
Government maintained, have been unscrupulously manipu- 
lating the black markets. On the assessments already made, 
the capital levy will bring in about 450 million lire. There 
may be more to follow from some still unassessed vilayets. 
This large sum will be used to cover the costs of mobilisa- 
tion and to carry on energetically Turkey’s development 
programme for roads, railways and ports. It is significant 
that strategic development dominates the picture now. 
Here Turkey is being greatly helped by Britain. The 
United Kingdom Commercial Corporation is responsible 


' for bringing in locomotives, goods wagons, all kinds 


of shipping, as well as wool, hides, steel, rubber, 
machinery and generous supplies of wheat and barley. 
British engineering firms are busy on the vital harbours 
of Alexandretta and Mersin; and Turkey is getting help 
in the development of its railway communications eastwards. 
Here, undoubtedly, the groundwork of military collabor- 
ation is being built with all speed. The military sphere 
itself has not been neglected. Two Turkish military missions 
have visited the Eighth Army and a series of British and 
American commissions have visited Ankara. Deliveries of 
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tanks, Hurricanes, submarines and destroyers have been 
reported. Whether Turkey’s task is to protect the 
Middle Eastern flank, while the Ninth and Tenth Armies 
are used elsewhere, or to take an active part in the war, 
there is no doubt about the speed and care with which the 
necessary preparations are being made. 


* * x 


Germany’s ‘‘ Lost Youth ”’ 


Dr. Goebbels has now admitted that there were student 
riots in Germany in February, and that some of the 
young people were shot. These disturbances throw a rather 
unexpected light on the state of opinion inside Germany. 
So much is being said and written about the need for re- 
education, about the “lost youth” of Germany, its radical 
corruption, and so forth, that it is worth recording that 
the. student Scholl and his friends died for some of the 
things it will: presumably be the job of future educators to 
teach the young people of Germany. The circumstances 
of the .,student riot are not very clearly known, but most 
reports agree that the leader Scholl had served on the 
Russian front, and returned in a bitter state of mind to 
protest against the sufferings of the soldiers compared with 
the snug‘ life of the Party and S.S. officials—many of them 
young men—at home. With the help of his sisters, Scholl 
duplicated . leaflets of passionate protest against the war 
and..the party, and these were. distributed among the 
students: at Munich; some found their way to other uni- 
versities. Scholl was arrested, and after the Army had 
made a: vain, attempt to have him tried by court martial, he 
was condemned by the Volksgericht and shot. On the 
next day, the rioting broke out in Munich, and a number of 
other young people were executed. The leaflets. continue 
to circulate. ‘They are very simple and unsophisticated. 
There is no ideology, almost no politics, just a cry from 
the heart for peace and freedom. It is the old cry of Nie 
wieder Krieg, and it has a peculiar bitterness against the 
Party bosses, many of whom may well be the elder brothers 
of the students that were shot. If the Scholl incident is any 
indication of the mysterious movement of. ideas in totali- 
tarian Germany, it suggests two things—that there are 
already “Haves” and “Have Nots” among the under- 
thirties, the bureaucrats and officials for whom the state 
itself is private property, and the still younger men who 
are cannon fodder. It suggests, too, that the sheer horror of 
total dictatorship and total war is bringing with it its own 
antidote. The Scholl leaflets show that it will not be neces- 
sary to teach all the younger Germans to hate Nazism. The 
problem will be to give them something to love. 


> * * « 
Further Education 


Details have now been issued of the Government's 
scheme for the “further. education or training” of men 
and women now on national service. It has, on the whole, 
been generously conceived. The primary condition of eligi- 
bility will be full-time service in work of national import- 
ance.;..thus, although the scheme is chiefly intended for 
members of the armed forces, the merchant navy, the civil 
defence services, police auxiliaries and the civil nursing 
reserve, persons employed in work of national importance 
will not be excluded. The second condition is that, because 
of his, or her, national service, a person was unable to start, 
or complete, his training for.a career, is unable to resume 
or continue his career or requires a refresher course to 
enable him to follow his previous profession.. The third 
condition, which follows from. the second, is “ an adequate 
educational background.” But, wisely, the Government is 
not insisting on previous attendance at a secondary school 
or its equivalent. 


The: criterion will be whether a candidate is capable of 
profitably undertaking the course desired ..... . 

which means, presumably, that persons who have left school 
at 14 and then continued their education on their own will 
be considered eligible. The financial grants will vary accord- 
ing, to:the private means of an applicant or his parents and 
to .the.course to be taken. For university courses they may 
amount,to £180 or £250 a year for maintenance, plus fees. 
Married men will receive maintenance allowances for their 
wives,and children. Generally speaking, a candidate will be 
allowed to choose the profession. he wants to adopt, but the 
absorptive capacity of the profession will have to be taken 
into account, and a committee under Lord Hankey will ad- 
vis€ on the numbers who should be encouraged to undertake 
the, various kinds of further education or training. But, 
Provided that the Governmenit’s reconstruction plans for 
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education, the health services and industry are as bold as 
they should be—a provision which, unfortunately, is far 
from sure—the shortage will not be felt in the openings 
for candidates, but in the numbers of candidates themselves. 


* * + 
The Tuberculosis Scheme 


Six months ago, the Medical Research Council’s com- 
mittee on tuberculosis recommended three main measures 
for combating the wartime increase in the disease and for 
reducing. its incidence in peacetime as well. The Minister 
of Health announced at the time that the first two of their 
recommendations had been accepted, and details are now 
available. Mass miniature radiography sets, to assist early 
diagnosis, are being provided as soon as possible for the 
populous areas., Lancashire County Council has already 
received one, and other districts will receive them at the 
rate of about one a month. Secondly, the allowances to 
persons undergoing treatment will be administered by the 
tuberculosis authorities of the local health services, and 
will consist of three parts: maintenance allowances, 
based on a standard scale without any means test; dis- 
cretionary allowances, on proof of need, towards meet- 
ing standing charges—rent in excess of 1§s., rates, hire 
purchase, school fees, etc.—which will not normally 
exceed 10s. a week ; and special payments to meet special 
circumstances, such as the provision of domestic 
help in cases where the patient is a housewife. Compared 
with other forms of benefit, the allowances are fairly 
generous—as, indeed, they should be, since TB demands 
a high standard of living for its effective cure. The main- 
tenance allowances are 39s. a week for a male applicant, 
undergoing treatment at home, and wife or for a female 
applicant with dependent husband ; there are children’s. 
allowances, ranging from §s. a week for those under Io to 
12s. for those over 16 years of age. For a ‘single person 
without dependants, undergoing treatment at'home, the 
rate will be 27s. a week, or 25s. where the applicant is living 
as a non-dependent ‘member of: a relative’s household. The 
scale rates will be increased by a rent payment up to 15s. a 
week and by a fuel allowance of 3s. 6d. in’ winter and 
decreased by national health benefits and payments from 
employers. Thus, a married couple with three children, 
aged 14, 12 and 9, would receive £3 13s. 6d. a week with- 
out means test, where their rent amounted to 15s., compared 
with the standard benefit proposed by Sir William Beveridge 
of £3.4s.,.which assumed an average allowance of 8s. a 
child. How soon the allowances will come into force depends 
on how soon the tuberculosis authorities can set up the 
necessary machinery—in particular, the machinery for assess- 
ing need in the administration of the discretionary allowances. 
There is a serious shortage of personnel, for tasks of this 
kind. There are two other gaps in the campaign against TB. 
One is the absence of any decision on the question of sub- 
sidising wages for the rehabilitation. stage of treatment. The 
other is the absence of any measure to combat. bovine tuber- 
culosis, which, said the Medical Research Council, could 
be stamped out if all milk were adequately pasteurised. 

* * a 


Reunion Now | 


For the moment, the dispute between the French 
National Committee and General Giraud revolves round 
the how and when of effecting a meeting face to face. The 
latest document in the case, General Giraud’s reply of April 
25th, has not eliminated the differences of principle—notably 
the question of the form and composition of the provisional 
Government—and it has now become plain that long-range 
negotiation has exhausted its usefulness. General . Giraud 
has invited General de Gaulle to a meeting im North. Africa 
any time after May $th. General de Gaulle is, anxious ‘to 
accept, but has announced that he prefers public discussions 
in Algiers. to “a téte-d-téte inthe. country,” Obviously, 
neither general wishes to be stampeded into:an unsatisfactory 
agreement. This niggling disagreement over. the place of 
the conference suggests that neither party, is sure of him- 
self. Does General Giraud fear Gaulliste demonstrations 
in, Algiers? Does General de Gaulle fear that. undue pres- 
sure will be exerted. on him at a private. session? Time 
is now working against the generals. Interested parties are 
using the delay. to depict them, however incorrectly, as the 
symbols of opposing ideologies, No one could be more em- 
barrassed than General de .Gaulle when his name was 
coupled with the singing of the Internationale except, pos- 
sibly, General Giraud when he is accused of sharing his 
politics ‘with Laval. All this is retrograde and unhelpful. 
It can only be prevented by reunion without delay. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





J apanese- American Relocation 


(From an American Correspondent) 


“0s ‘= ’em go. back where they came from” is the stock 


ion proposed by native xenophobes whenever 
cany ‘amcaky on friction arises in connection with wns the 
many immigrant groups in the United States. It would not 
work with the Japanese-Americans, for most of them were 
natives of the three west coast states of California, — 
ington and Oregon—the very military areas from whic 
they were removed by a series of Army orders in the spring 
of 1942. But it is an obvious anomaly to keep 110,000 vggene 
confined against whom no charges have been made _ 
from among whom known and suspected agents of the 
Japanese Government have long since been weeded out for 
internment. So, during the course of this spring and sum- 
mer, the first really sizable batches of them are being re- 
leased. None is released unless investigation indicates good 
behaviour and a presumption of loyalty. None is released 
except to a job, at local prevailing wages, from which 
another American has not been discharged to make room. 
None is: released except to an employer and a community 
where he will be treated decently. Not too many are released 

any one community. ; 

© This procedure oa tried on a sample scale soon after 
the civilian War Relocation Authority took over custody 
from the, Army, and it has been working well enough for 
application on a larger scale—though by no means without 
frictions and alarmist outcries from Caucasian Americans. 


The Race Problem 


Yet getting al with other races is not one of the 
things 5 van Mersey they have done well. The frank ex- 
clusion of Chinese immigrants since 1882 and of Japanese 
since 1924 has been due in considerable degree to dismay 
at the complicated aftermath left by African slavery in 
older parts of the country, as well as to white competition 
with “cheap oriental labour” in California itself. Practi- 
cally all the Japanese immigration to the United States 
occurred between 1885 (when the Japanese Government 
began permitting it) and 1924 (when Congress stopped it, 
over the protest of President Coolidge). The peak years 
were 1900 to 1908. Today the Japanese-born immigrants in 
the States are practically all over 35, the males mostly over 
45. Since 1930 they have been dying off faster than their 
children and grandchildren can raise up descendants. ; 

Anti-Japanese feeling began among Californians early in 
the present century, causing repeated friction with the 
Federal Government over discriminatory laws and attempted 
laws. The Japanese attacks on Pearl Harbour and points 
south-west in December, 1941, found the Japanese- 
Americans, by now 65 per cent American-born, still 
clustered in and around a few large west coast cities, close 
to the airports and war industries. Roughly half of them 
were engaged in farming, chiefly types requiring intensive 
hand labour ; another quarter were in trade, wholesale and 
retail, many of these retaining connections with Japan and 
sending children back for education ; most of the rest were 
engaged jn domestic service, cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments, ‘keeping hotels and lodging-houses. 

For a*month or two after Pear] Harbour public opinion 
seemed ‘satisfied with the efficient work of the Federal 
Bureau’ of Investigation in rounding up and holding for 
heating and possible internment all suspected of being 
Japanes¢ ‘agents or active Japanese sympathisers, including 
the Japanese-language school teachers. But after the publi- 
cation of the Roberts Report on the disaster at Pearl 
Harbour, ‘mentioning the part played by enemy espionage 
there, and after ‘the spread of rumours (false) about sabot- 
age by Japanese-American residents in the Hawaiian 
Islands, agitation spread. Old economic rivalries and racial 
distrusts reinforced the war scare, and on February 2, 1942, 
ali the Senators and Representatives in the Federal Congress 
from west coast states met in the office of Senator Hiram 


Johnson, organised committees, and by February 13 were 
recommending to the President “the immediate evacuation 
of all persons of Japanese lineage.” The President turned 
the matter over to the Army, and the final decision to 
evacuate was military. It should, however, be noted that 
whereas the 110,000 Japanese-Americans made only 1 per 
cent of the population of the strategic west coast, the 
160,000 in the strategic Hawaiian Islands made up 37 per 
cent of the population there. Yet the latter have not been 
evacuated. Indeed, the Army has used them freely as 
labour in the construction of military works, though the 
more race-minded Navy refused tc do so. Hawaii, settled 
by New England missionaries, and by a whole rainbow of 
races since, has never had the racial bug so badly as 
California. 

Racism, unfortunately, is not just something that Hitler 
cooked up to poison gullible Germans: it has deep roots 
in the normal human fear and distrust of the strange. In 
modern times, people from recially isolated north-western 
Europe have had a particularly bad attack of it when they 
first came in contact with other races overseas. The Boers 
in South Africa, the Americans in their South and in Cali- 
fornia, the Germans exposed to Senegalese in the Rhine- 
land and to Jewish refugees from eastern Europe have an 
embarrassing family likeness. 

Xenophobia has a definite regional pattern in the United 
States. Negrophobia is strongest in the South, the “ Yellow 
Peril” in the Pacific coast states, dislike of “ unassimilated 
foreigners ” from southern and eastern Europe in the in- 
dustrial states of the north-east. In differing degrees, each 
of these minority groups is restricted in its section to the 
dirtier, less remunerative work, often with wives and 
daughters doubling as domestic servants ; it is herded into 
separate and less desirable neighbourhoods ; it has to work 
harder to “get anywhere” in the world—and frequently 
does, to the annoyance of the “superior” Old Americans. 
Where the physical differences are slight, as with most 
European stocks, this separate, inferior status in a land of 
opportunity is but a temporary stop on the way up, lasting 
perhaps a generation or two. With negroes, however, in- 
ferior status has remained, and orientals have cause to fear 
the same fate. One of the few ways negroes have found to 
better their status is to move out of the Southern planta- 
tions to the northern cities: three of the country’s thirteen 
million now live out of the South. Some of the race atti- 
tudes tend to follow, but from the negro’s point of view 
there is some net gain. 

The involuntary move of the Japanese-Americans out of 
the Pacific coast states may have a similar effect. There 
have been ominous signs and hopeful ones. Ominous was 
the haste of governors of Rocky Mountain and “ High 
Plains ” states, when evacuation was first being broached, to 
tell the Tolan committee and the world that their states did 
not want the Japanese-Americans. Ominous have been the 
spate of laws, ordinances and resolutions directed against 
them in state legislatures, local communities and private 
organisations and the reactions of many individuals and 
organisations to proposals that some Japanese-Americans be 
brought to their community to work. 

But several hundred Japanese-American college and uni- 
versity students have been quietly studying and making 
friends at several dozen public and private institutions. 
Several ‘hundred other Japanese-Americans have been work- 
ing as individuals, families and work gangs at private jobs, 
chiefly domestic service and farm labour. Some thousands 
are in the armed forces (enlisted or conscripted before the 
spring of 1942), and more are now being accepted after 
the year’s interruption. And Japanese-American families 
who lost their homes, their occupations, much of their 
property, and all of their feeling of security in the evacu- 
ation, are still naming their children after American cinema 
stars, still cherishing the “American dream.”’ 0. 
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American Notes 


Coal Settlement ? 


The miners are back in the mines, in accordance 
with the 15-day truce arranged between Mr John L. Lewis 
and Mr Ickes, and it may be more difficult for Mr Lewis 
to get them out again. It is an immense gain that the 
threat of an imminent coal stoppage has been averted and 
with it the violence of feeling—if not of action—which 
would inevitably have accompanied it. What is to be the 
cost of industrial peace is as yet far from clear. Under a 
directive from the President, Mr Ickes took over the 
mines last week in the name of the United States Govern- 
ment, and he has ordered a six-day week throughout the 
industry, with the additional day at time and a half. 
The cost to the operators is to be met by an in- 
crease in the ceiling price of coal. But the guarantee of 
another seven hours a week at time and a half is, apparently, 
only an attempt to prime the pump. Mr Lewis speaks of 
promises of substantial wage increases; and Mr Ickes, while 
denying any such promise, said that negotiations for a new 
contract would continue to lie between the operators and 
the union, subject to the approval of the War Labour 
Board. Until the terms of the new contract are made public, 
it is impossible to tell how much of a victory Mr Lewis 
has won. So far, it is only time—and coal—that have been 
bought, not, apparently, at Mr Lewis’ expense. It may 
be, of course, that Mr Lewis, who might well prefer to 
see Government control of the mines for the duration, will 
be in no hurry to conclude negotiations. But the key to the 
puzzle will only be provided by the terms of the new 
contract—by the amount of the wage increase, if any, and 
its observance or disregard of the War Labour Board’s 


“ Little Steel ” formula. 
* 


There has been a good deal of sympathy with the 
miners’ case, though not with Mr Lewis, and not only 
in Labour circles. In their defence it must be said that 
overtime has been rare, and that the miners’ earnings, 
though above the national manufacturing average, have 
seemed small in comparison with swollen pay envelopes in 
shipbuilding, aircraft and other war industries. In isolated 
mining towns there is not the same opportunity of sending 
other members out to work which swells family incomes 
elsewhere. There is, apparently, some justification for the 
charge that food prices have “ gone right through the price 
ceilings ” in mining towns. These grievances are being dealt 
with. Investigators are already at work in the mining areas, 
and Mr Roosevelt promised in his broadcast a renewed attack 
on the cost of essentials. But Mr Lewis was not content 
with the reasonable presentation of the miners’ difficulties. 
He spoke of something approaching “forced labour,” of 
starvation in mining towns, of the inevitability of inflation, 
of the viciousness of the “Little Steel ” formula. He made 
what is widely interpreted in the United States as a bid to 
hold up the Government, with a contemptuous disregard 
of the possible cost to the nation. It may be thought that 
Mr Lewis has adroitly just avoided overplaying his hand. 
Certainly he may have served a useful purpose by drawing 
attention to some of the defects of price control. But if 
the final settlement can be construed as a Lewis victory, 
the effect on the position of labour, on the stabilisation 
programme, and on the prestige of the Administration will 
be grave. The farm bloc will dust off Senator Bankhead’s 
Bill, only lately buried in committee. The latent anti- 
labour group in Congress will find the time ripe for pas- 
sing restrictive anti-labour legislation. The position of the 
unions, both in law, and in public opinion, will be greatly 
worsened. The already deep divisions in the American 
scene will be increased. 


* * «x 
Prices 


The Office of Price Administration has been under 
heavy fire once more, not only from Mr John L. Lewis but 
also from the other labour organisations. Last week a joint 
Statement was issued by the AFL, the CIO and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods to the effect that “ effective price control was 
only a fiction,” and the President has called a meeting of 
labour leaders to discuss their demand that prices affecting 
the cost of living should be rolled back to the levels pre- 
vailing on May 15, 1942. These prices are mainly those of 
food. In his broadcast, Mr Roosevelt pointed: out that rents 
and clothing prices have been relatively stable. Already 
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measures are under way to roll back the price of meat, and 
maximum ceiling prices on a number of grocery products, 
such as poultry, butter, milk and eggs come into effect on 
May roth in 150 cities. The outburst of criticism this week 
reinforces a trend already evident within OPA toward con- 
centrating on cost of living items. When price control was 
first instituted, all goods were included, furs, jewellery, 
cameras, as well as clothing, food and rent. Antiques and 
objets d’art alone fell outside Mr Henderson’s long arm. 
These luxury items are now being freed, partly to simplify 
price control, partly on the ground that control of materials 
is sO strict now that diversion to luxury production is not 
the menace it was in the days after Pearl Harbour. Pur- 
chasing power which might have flowed into the black 
market and endangered the whole ceiling structure may now 
be absorbed in less dangerous channels. This stream-lining 
of the OPA comes just in time. If OPA is to take a success- 
ful part in rolling back food prices and policing them, it 
will need all its energies and all the good will which Mr 
Brown has been attempting to build up with Congress, the 
distributive trades and the public. 


* * * 
Current Basis 


Herculean labours by the House have finally produced 
a pay-as-you-go compromise for tax payment which, unlike 
its two Republican = gee was not réjected as soon as 
it was accepted. is followed a close roll-call vote of 
206 to 202 on a Bill which would have wiped out 1942’s 
individual income-taxes entirely. The new compromise, 
according to some reports, “wipes out” 1942 liabilities for 
about 90 per cent of tax-payers; others use the word 
“ abates.” Large incomes, apparently, will not share in the 
general relief, and to that extent the Treasury and the 
Democrats have been upheld. The scheme to which Mr 
Morgenthau recently gave his public benediction differed 
from the present Bill, however, in one fundamental point. 
Instead of “forgiving ” 1942 taxes, it would have reduced 
them to 1941 levels and then spread their payment over 
three years. It is perhaps early to say that passage of the 
Forand-Robertson Bill marks the end of the very bitter 
partisan debate on the merits of the Ruml plan. The Bill 
now goes to the Senate for action. There appears, however, 
to be general agreement on the plan to “ withhold” 20 per 
cent of wages and salaries (i.e., to collect tax at the source 
up to that proportion) beginning on July ist, to facilitate 
the collection of regular income and Victory taxes, and 
little doubt that most tax-payers will be on a current basis 
before the end of 1943. The House hardly needed its Easter 
recess to convince it that the institution of pay-as-you-go 
machinery was one of the most popular steps it could take. 
There is as yet, however, no news about action on the even 
more urgent, if less popular, need for increasing tax rates 
in the next fiscal year. The need for more revenue will only 
be met in very small part by changing the year of assessment. 


* * * 
Mr Jeffers Leaves Washington 


The dispute over the size of the synthetic rubber 
programme has ended in Mr Jeffers’ defeat, and the Union 
Pacific’s former President has announced that he is finished 
with Washington. Last January the Baruch programme, 
with which he had been entrusted, was cut by more than a 
half because it was competing for components and parts 
with the Navy’s anti-submarine programme and the Army’s 
demands for high octane gasoline. In his own words, Mr 
Jeffers continued to do his job too well, and the demand 
for further curtailment of his priorities and methods has 
made front-page news in the United States in the last 
fortnight. Mr Jeffers has been a redoubtable fighter for the 
task he was set, and a strong believer in the need for rub- 
ber to maintain essential civilian transportation and thereby 
morale. There is no doubt, however, that if rubber for 
civilian use is endangering the supply of gasoline, or of 
escort ships, the American consumer will accept the pros- 
pect of further curtailment. Under-Secretary of War Patter- 
son clinched his case by his statements that planes would 
be grounded for lack of gasoline this summer. The fault 
does not lie entirely in Mr Jeffers’ energy. Mr Nelson, 
testifying before the Truman committee, stated last week 
that the Army had underestimated its demands and had 
been tardy in placing orders. What some American com- 
mentators find disquieting is the fresh evidence provided 
by the dispute that machinery is still not available to iron 
out disputes without recourse to the newspapers and the 
public tribunal of the Truman committee. 
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Eire’s Supply Position 


(From Our Dublin Correspondent) 


April 24th 

HE position in regard to supplies was fully explained by 
T the Minister for Supplies in moving the estimate for his 
department. Although many articles are necessarily scarce, 
the position is better than might have been expected at 
this time last year. This fairly satisfactory ‘result is due 
partly to good management of the limited Irish shipping 
facilities and comparatively good fortune in their operation, 
partly to the expansion of home production of foodstuffs 
and some raw materials, and partly to the efficiency of the 
rationing schemes and price controls. The outlook for the 
future is neither uniformly bright nor uniformly sombre. 
Supplies of some commodities promise to be. well main- 
tained, while others threaten to become increasingly scarce. 

Food presents on the whole the least serious problem in 
Ireland owing to the natural fertility of the country and its 
production of an agricultural export surplus. In spite of the 
high price offered for wheat and the very large acreage 
grown, there still appears to be an inexplicable deficiency 
in the quantity supplied for flour milling. The country 
would need another hundred thousand acres to be ploughed 
to become independent of imports. It is most regrettable 
that part of the precious shipping space available should 
still have to be devoted to importing wheat. The increase in 
the area under beet has eased the sugar situation, and the 
present ration can be maintained and may be increased. 
The supply of butter is not equal to the demand, but it is 
intended to accumulate larger stores this summer, so that 
the position next winter will be easier. Tea continues to be 
imported on the basis of one quarter of the consumption in 
the last pre-war years. It is hoped that the present small 
ration may be increased next winter. 

The worst shortages in Ireland have been in respect of 
fuel for heating and transport. Here the shipping problem 
is central. Very few foreign ships have entered Irish ports 
since the war: Apart from a few British tankers carrying 
petrol, the country has had to rely upon its own shipping, 
which has been depleted by losses at sea. During the present 
year, shipping space must be devoted to wheat, sugar, 
rock phosphates, tobacco, newsprint and small quantities of 
industrial raw materials. Internal transport has been almost 
paralysed by the great reduction in the supply of coal and 
petrol. A complete stoppage of public road transport 
services was threatened earlier in the year, and may 

- materialise unless supplies improve. The Government is 
making plans to meet this situation by equipping vehicles 
with producer-gas plants. Paraffin is in such short supply 
as to leave a very meagre quantity for domestic lighting 
purposes. Gas has been most stringently reduced, and there 
is a shortage of candles. For domestic heating purposes, 
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resort has been had to. timber and turf. The limiting factor 
on the distribution of turf is transport, but sufficient reserves 
will be accumulated during the summer. to maintain 
the minimum needs of the country for twelve months. 
Widespread dissatisfaction is expressed, however, at the price 
of turf. In the principal cities, the retail price has risen 
severely in the last two years in spite of the payment of a 
subsidy at the rate of 23s. 6d. a ton. The’ net cost to the 
community is as high as 87s. 6d. a ton. Turf at this price is 
a very expensive fuel compared with imported coal. 


Imports of essential industrial raw materials have been ' 


greatly reduced. The supply of textiles of all kinds in the 
present year will be 22 per cent of normal needs. Savings 
in the use of materials for clothing have been enforced, and 
clothes are subject to a rigid points rationing scheme. Sup- 
plies of rubber have been better maintained than was 
expected, but the situation is still very serious. It is hoped 
to maintain enough new and remoulded tyres to meet the 
needs of vehicles for essential work and for public transport 
services for the present year. Three hundred thousand cycle 
tyres will, it is hoped, be available. Steel is being made at 
Haulbowline for agricultural machinery, horse’ shoes, nails 
and other purposes. It is uncertain whether the furnaces for 
smelting scrap steel can be comp'eted. Imports .of newsprint 
are only 16 per cent of normal supplies. Newspapers have 
been reduced to very slender dimensions, but. some improve- 
ment has recently been experienced. ; 


Severe Rationing 


The Minister for Supplies stated that, owing to causes 
completely outside the control of anyone in Eire, the country 
is now getting only 25 per cent of its normal requirements 
of tea, 20 per cent of petrol, less than 15 per cent of 
paraffin, 16 per cent of normal gas coal consumption, no 
domestic coal, 10 per cent of normal cotton yarn needs and 
a total supply of textiles amounting to only 22 per cent of 
normal requirements. The situation would be a great deal 
worse than it is if it were not for the severity with which 
these restricted supplies are rationed. A large range of com- 
modities are subject to maximum price orders, which are 
to be extended to many more articles in the near future. 
The success of these rationing and price control schemes 
depends upon the co-operation of traders or, in. default of 
such co-operation, the ruthless administration of the law. 
Offences against these orders, and crimes of, the black- 
market variety, are heavily punished, if necessary by the 
special military court. In some cases, retailers’ licences 
have been withdrawn and sentences of imprisonment are 
frequent. In spite of this rigid control of prices, the cost of 
living has risen by 58 per cent since the beginning of the 
war. The increases for the various groups in the cost of 
living index are as follows: Food, 54 per cent ; clothing, 
75 per cent; fuel and light, 84 per cent; and sundries, 
59 per cent. rik 


Towards Inflation in 
Belgium 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] at 


By the end of 1942, Germany’s clearing debt to Belgium 
had increased to Frs. 24,700 million. This tremendous debt 
had been incurred over two and a half years of occupation. 
Nominally, it is almost equivalent to the value of Belgium’s 
total exports in 1937, and represents, according to a German 
estimate, roughly 50 per cent of last year’s national income. 
At the end of 1940, the clearing debt was small, amiount- 
ing to Frs. 940 million. Twelve months later, it had 
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_increased to Frs. 7,850 million. Though substantial, this 
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rise did not mean that during 1940-41 trade between Bel- 
gium and Germany was entirely one-way. In fact, an 
official Belgian source estimated that Germany’s share 
in Belgium’s imports amounted in 1941 to 66 per 
cent of their total value, against 11 per cent in 1938. In 
the same year, Germany received 72 per cent of Belgium’s 
total exports, compared with 12 per cent in 1938. The 
big increase in the clearing debt in 1942, amounting to 
Frs. 16,850 million, shows that Germany must have 
virtually stopped exporting to Belgium. Recent reports show 
that there is still some trade with other European countries, 
mainly with Holland, Denmark, Norway, Spain and Italy. 
So far as figures have been published, it is evident that 
this trade balance is slightly in favour of Belgium. But the 
total values are small even compared with Germany’s 
clearing debt. 

Germany’s clearing debt, together with the costs of 
occupation and the steady decline in industrial activity, 
are the determining factors in Belgium’s extremely pre- 
carious financial situation. A considerable part of Belgium’s 
current industrial output is sold without any equivalent 
in imports or even in payment, which means that the 
Belgian Government must make payments to the exporters. 
For this purpose, the Banque d’Emission has been 
established, whose main assets are credits granted by the 
central bank. At the end of 1942, credits granted to the 
Banque d’Emission amounted to Frs. 26,497 million, 
against Frs. 10,680 million at the end of 1941, and 
Frs. 1,881 million at the end of 1940. The central bank 
provided the necessary currency by printing banknotes, 
thus creating one of the most important conditions for a 
currency inflation such as was experienced in Central 
Europe after the last war. 

The accompanying reports of the central bank (shown in 
the next column), which are now published in 
detail only at the end of the year, illustrate this. 
The gold holdings are naturally purely fictitious. The 
outstanding fact is the increase in the notes in circulation. 
Its full meaning becomes clear when it is added that 
payments for German requisitioning, and all payments 
by the state exceeding Frs. 75,000 are made in part in 
specially created Treasury bonds which are redeemable 
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(In million Frs.) 
June Dec. Dec. Dec. 


25, 25, 25, 25, 
1940 1940 1941 1942 
Gold (blocked in USA)...... 21,089 21,089 21,089 21,089 
Gold at the Banque de France 558 558 558 558 
Gold in Belgium........... — 8 8 8 
Credits to the Banque 
d’Emission.............. — 1,881 10,680 26,497 
Credits to the State, Treasury 
bonds, and State loans.... 8,180 10,097 16,406 20,186 
Credits to industry......... 4,748 1,167 820 742 
Notes in circulation........ 33,451 34,476 48,299 67,750 





after five years and can be used at once for the payment of 
taxes. Without the fictitious gold holdings and _ the 
financial camouflage, the report of the central bank would 
look very different. The inflationary liquidity of private 
industry is indicated by the steady decline of central bank 
credits to industry. Hoarding of banknotes seems to be 
widespread, and the German Military Commander has 
repeatedly threatened heavy punishments against hoarding. 

Budgeting in Belgium has become an_ exceedingly 
complex affair. Revenue and ordinary expenditure have 
been balanced since 1940. Yet the actual total expenditure 
created tremendous deficits which had to be covered mainly 
by short-term borrowing. Revenue was as follows :— 

(In million Frs.) 


NS ee hc ere 8,172 
i ie Nae Rae 12,283 
Beene 14,607 (estimate) 


This rise was effected by increases in all existing taxes. 
No reform of the revenue system has been attempted. 
Actual total expenditure, including reconstruction funds, 
the costs of occupation, amounting to Frs. 5,500 million, 
and so on, exceeded revenue to such an extent that the 
deficit in 1940 was estimated at Frs. 13,800 million and 
Frs. 21,100 million in 1941. In 1942, the deficit_will pro- 
bably have been nearly Frs. 30,000 million. The total 
national debt rose accordingly from Frs. 59,000 million at 
the end of 1939 to roughly Frs. 115,000 million at the end 
of 1942. 

These conditions are reflected in the status of the com- 
mercial banks. The combined report of the commercial 
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banks shows that total deposits increased from Frs. 15,709 
million at the end of 1940 to Frs. 20,786 million at the 
end of 1941 and Frs 27,465 million at the end of 1942. 
The increase in 1942 amounted to 32 per cent compared 
with 1941. The deposits of the leading German banks 
rose during the same period by only 14.6 per cent. Advances 
made by the Belgian banks declined considerably during 
1941, but in 1942 there was a slight increase. As in other 
countries, the greater part of investments went into 
Treasury bonds and state loans, which rose from 18 per 
cent of total investments in 1939 to roughly two-thirds 
of the total in 1942. Commercial banks have thus become 
instruments of public financing, and the financial liquidity 
of a much reduced private industry makes bank credit 
almost superfluous. 

Distrust in general financial conditions is shown by the 
course of deposits in savings banks. During 1940 and 1941, 
withdrawals exceeded new deposits considerably. In 1942, 
however, the trend was reversed. It may be assumed that 
this was due to the closing down of retail shops and 
small businesses. Total deposits in savings banks remained 
almost unchanged, showing a slight increase from 
Frs. 11,543 million at the end of 1940 to Frs. 12,791 million 
at the end of 1942. 


Worthless Price Stop 


It is obvious that under these conditions the price stop 
decreed by the military commander in June, 1940, is worth- 
less. Indeed, price increases have been sanctioned by the 
economic administration because of the changeover to 
more expensive war materials and the rising costs of pro- 
duction and transport. As in Germany, the concentration 
of industries resulted in considerable financial discrimin- 
ation, which was counteracted by a co-operative system of 
financial help after the German model. There is, however, 
no indication whether sufficient funds have been accumu- 
lated by levies on the industries which are still working. 
Price control is at the same time jeopardised by the black 
market. 

Activities on the Bourse, especially in share dealings, 
are completely divorced from the actual industrial situation. 
The outstanding feature is that, in spite of the general 
decline in declared profits during the business year 1941/42, 
share prices continued to rise. Over the whole period from 
the occupation to the end of 1942, the share price index 
of the Banque de Bruxelles increased by 293 per cent; but 
since the beginning of 1943 the rise in prices has been 
slowed down. The organisation of the Bourse has been 
changed in the same way as the German Bourses, but no 
registration or requisitioning of shares has been 
attempted. General speculation ended in 1941 ; since then, 
interest has been concentrated on shares of international 
holding companies, e.g., “ Sofina,” and particularly on the 
shares of Belgian colonial companies. It seems that the 
Belgian public regards these shares as so-called real values, 
and there is also an indication that German capital is 
interested in a relatively unrestricted: Bourse for the pur- 
pose of acquiring shares of international and colonial com- 
panies. This may also explain why German leading banks, 
almost without exception, have established branch banks 
in Belgium. The first full reports of these banks show sub- 
stantial profits. Taught by their own inflation of 1919-23, 
German businesses are actively making the general sell-out 
in Belgium as profitable to themselves as possible. 


Chilean Copper Supplies 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


April 6th. 
THE severance of diplomatic relations between Chile and 
the: Axis last January laid the foundations for still closer 
collaboration between the Republic and the United Nations. 
Towards the end of March, Mr Henry Wallace, Vice-Presi- 
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dent of the United States, visited Santiago, with the object, 
presumably, of discussing ways and means by which this 
collaboration can be made effective. There has been no 
information on the political discussions, which must have 
taken place during the visit, but Mr Wallace told a press 
conference at Santiago that he had visited Chile chiefly 
“to help intensify her production of strategic war materials, 
and thus help to lessen the length of the war.” Reports from 
the United States have supplemented this statement by 
saying that “ during his stay in Santiago Mr Wallace would 
try to reach an agreement whereby water-power schemes in 
Chile would increase exports to the Allies in the vital war 
needs of nitrate and 
The supply of strategic materials certainly forms the 
main practical help that Chile can give the United Nations. 
The country has, indeed, supplied the United Nations to 
the utmost of its ability ever since the United States entered 
the war, and, in the case of copper, even before that event. 
But after a big increase in production and exports up to the 
spring of last year, a period of stagnation in Chile’s mineral 
production set in early last summer. In the case of nitrate, 
there is no difficulty in raising current production to any 
quantity for which shipping space can be made available. 
Early this year, the Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sales Cor- 
poration appointed, in fact, a special representative for the 
development of new markets in Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay as the United States and the other United Nations 
are not able to absorb Chile’s current nitrate production, 
owing to the shipping shortage. But the position with re- 
gard to copper, the most important Chilean export, and a 
vital strategic material, is very different. In this case, Chile 
increased its production from the pre-war maximum of just 
over 410,000 metric tons, reached in 1937, to 453,600 tons in 
1941. By the end of 1941, Chile’s production was already 
running on an annual basis of over 520,000 tons, and, until 
early last summer, there was a further improvement. But 
although recent production figures are not available, it is 
known that, despite a 10 per cent increase in the United 
States buying price for Chilean copper in August, 1942, 
which raised the price to 12.375 cents per lb, or 0.375 cents 
above the United States domestic selling price, supplies 
from Chile since last summer have not fulfilled expectations. 
The limit to Chile’s copper production is not set by the 
existing ore reserves. The country’s known copper deposits, 
at 35,500,000 metric tons, contain about one-third of the 
known copper reserves of the world. The most extensive 
copper mines of Chile are, moreover, worked by open-cast 
method, and can thus be developed and exploited with a 
minimum loss of time. In addition to the three large 
Chilean copper deposits, to which reference was made in 
detail in The Economist of July 11, 1942 (page 46) the 
country has, in the words of a special report prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Mines in 1940, hundreds 
of properties, once important producers, which are now idle. 
Many of these were abandoned when the richer, easily 
mined oxide-ores had been exhausted and the harder rock 
with sulphide-ores encountered in depth could not be 
concentrated without crushing plants and water. Lack of 
capital or initiative to spend money on mine and mill equip- 
ment, on pipe-lines for water, or on roads to facilitate 
transport and thus put the properties in a position to mine 


the lower grade ores, are the main reasons for their 
abandonment. 


The Bureau of Mines report added: 


Chile’s future in mining is a question of reopening a 
number of old mines, and diamond-drilling on known low- 
grade deposits to develop sufficient reserves of minable ore 
to warrant further expenditures on plants that will permit 
profitable production. Had this procedure not been followed 
in the past and the adverse conditions for transport, water 
and power supply = high altitudes been overcome through 
technical skill and the expenditure of capital by experienced 
mining ae. the large copper, mines of Chuquicamata, 
Braden and Potrerillos would never have been developed. 


Copper requirements of the United States, and of the 
United Nations as a whole, today far exceed all maximum 
requirements in the past. As copper has becomé one of the 
acutest war shortages of the United Nations, this is certainly 
the time for taking up the plans foreshadowed by the 
US Bureau of Mines in 1940. The execution of such plans, 
however, raises not only the problem of the supply of 
materials and equipment for the development programme, 
but also the political question of Chile’s participation in 
the scheme. For some years past, Chile has expressed the 
natural desire to have a larger financial share in its mining 
industry, and especially in its copper industry, 95 per cent 
of which is controlled by the United States. This question 
probably accounted for an important part of Mr Wallace’s 
discussions with the Chilean Government. 
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Finance and Banking 


Big, Bill Turnover 


The ease of credit promised by last week’s Bank- 
return duly materialised, and conditions in the money 
market this week have been exceptionally comfortable. The 
market has had to take up another heavy allocation of 
Treasury bi!ls, having obtained a 40 per cent allotment at 
last week’s tenders for £90 million of bills. The outlet for 
bills, however, has been correspondingly large. The banks 
have been keen buyers of June bills, but the market has 
sold as many of these maturities as it wishes to dispose of 
at present. The parcels offered to clearing banks have, there- 
fore, come to include an increasing admixture of July 
maturities. There has been an order for “hot ” bills in the 
market this week—a sufficiently unusual occurrence to 
deserve notice—and this also helped the market to take up 
its heavy allocation of fresh bills with ease. The banks were 
called upon to pay £65 million in Treasury Deposits this 
week, a figure which compares with nominal maturities of 
£50 million, and effective maturities well below this figure, 
as pre-encashments of the current maturities were fairly 
heavy. On floating debt account, therefore, there has been 
considerable pressure on the volume of bank cash. On the 
other hand, Government expenditure, swollen by the May 
1st dividend disbursements, has also been heavy, and the 
credit position has not been unduly strained. This is shown 
by the latest Bank return, which reveals bankers’ deposits 
still at the comparatively high level of £162,092,000, though 
this is £8,017,000 lower than a week previously. Some help 
to the credit position has been given-by allowing public 
deposits to run down by £4,610,000 to the exceptionally low 
figure of £3,733,000. The combined reduction in banker 
and public deposits is approximately balanced by a fall 
of £11,245,000 in Government securities. Notes are not re- 
turning from circulation after the holiday expansion, and 
the total issue increased by a further £526,000 during 
the week to last Wednesday. ‘ 


* « * 


Lend-Lease Silver 


The Lend-Lease Administrator’s statement on US 
silver deliveries to Britain, made last week to the Senate 
Silver Committee, added considerably to the information 
previously available on this operation. Mr Stettinius an- 
nounced that Great Britain was faced with an acute shortage 
of silver for industrial and coinage purposes and that exist- 
ing stocks would be completely exhausted by the end of 
this month. He added that British supplies from India 
had dried up because of the heavily increased industrial 
and coinage demands for silver in that country. On this 
point Mr Stettinius may have been slightly misinformed, 
since political considerations are mainly responsible for 
depriving the British Government of any further part of 
the large unutilised silver stocks of the Government of 
India, while, even if the silver were free to move, there 
would be considerable shipping difficulties to be faced. The 
amount of 5,000,000 ounces of silver which Great Britain 
is obtaining from the United States and Canada is required 
to meet the needs for the first half of 1943, that is, for a 
month, since existing stocks will last until June 1st. Of 
these 5,000,000 ounces, one-third is required for industrial 
purposes and two-thirds for domestic and overseas coinage. 
Of this total, Canada has undertaken to supply 1,925,000 
ounces, and the balance of 3,075,000 ounces will come 
from the United States on lend-lease terms. Mr Stettinius 
gave some figures of US silver stocks which give perspec- 
tive to the lend-lease delivery. As compared with its 
3,000,000 ounces, there are more than 500 million ounces 
of Treasury free silver stored at West Point and elsewhere. 
This is after 700 million ounces have been withdrawn by 
the Defence Plant Corporation for non-consumptive use, 
that is, for industrial installations from which the silver 


can be recovered after the emergency. These huge totals do 
not take into account the silver held to back silver certifi- 
cates, which amounts to more than 1 billion ounces. These 
constitute a reserve which, given sufficient pressure, could 
always be mobilised by the simple process of replacing silver 
certificates by Federal Reserve Notes. In the light of 
these figures, Mr Stettinius could hardly be accused of 
overstatement when he asserted that “the withdrawal of 
the amount proposed would cause no strain on our national 
resources.” But it is evident from the facts he gave about 
the existing and prospective silver position in this country 
that this lend-lease delivery will be but the first of a series 
of such operations. 


* * * 


Marketing the Silver 


It is both hoped and believed in the bullion market 
that the distribution of the lend-lease silver to industry 
will be left to the market. The immediate amount involved, 
one-third of 5 million ounces, would certainly not justify 
the erection of new official distributive machinery. Nor is 
it believed in market quarters that the silver in~question 
will be sold at a higher price than the figure of 234d., at 
which official sales have been effected in this market 
virtually since the beginning of the war. The position 
would no doubt be different if the British silver stocks had 
to be replenished from India, since, in accordance with the 
assertion recently made by the Government of India, such 
silver would have to be bought at a price at least equal to 
the US import price, which is about 1d. above the present 
London quotation. Since the lend-lease silver will have 
to be repaid in kind to the United States after the war, 
the distribution of that silver to British industry at 233d. 
per ounce would imply a confident belief by the British 
authorities that the post-war price of the metal will not 
be higher than this figure. It can also be argued that since 
the silver in question will go to war industry and will 
ultimately be consumed by the British Government, the 
price at which it is made available to industry is really 
immaterial. If it were raised, this would merely increase the 
prices which the Government would have to pay for the 
goods manufactured with the silver in question. There have 
been no indications yet that the exhaustion of British 
silver stocks and their replenishment with lend-lease metal 
will affect the nominal ability of the London market to 
deal in “free” silver. Although operations in such metal 
as reaches the market from other than official quarters 
are termed “free,” it by no means follows that they have 
been made without any supervision. The few firms which 
constitute the market have operated their own unofficial 
control of the demand for “free” silver, and it is more 
than doubtful if any undesirable demand for the metal, 
such as hoarding or speculative buying, has been satisfied 
through the market. The authorities have their own ways 
of checking the efficacy of this unofficial control of the 
“free” market, and they appear to be satisfied that it 
accomplishes all that comprehensive official control would 
achieve. Given the exceptional shortage of silver in this 
country, the market firms may be expected to scrutinise 
the demand for “free” silver more closely than ever and 
to ensure that all such silver is, in fact, canalised to essential 
industrial requirements. 
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are bringing out a series of Digests on Reconstruction, of 
which three have already appeared. They will be glad 
to receive, at 203, Regent Street, W.1, reports from 
bodies and associations who have discussed any aspect 
of Reconstruction. They are immediately concerned with 
Transport, Monetary Reconstruction, Town and Country 
Planning, Education, Foreign Trade and Agriculture. 
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Bank Loan Rates 


The decline in the banks’ loan and overdraft rates is 
still making progress. The latest evidence of this move- 


ment is the virtually unanimous decision of the clearing - 


banks (with one exception, not the usual one) to reduce 
to a uniform 33 per cent the rate charged on all church 
advances. These have, for the most part, been made for 
building purposes and in many cases have the support of 
diocesan guarantees. Even so, the security behind them 
hardly appears to entitle them to rank on a par with 
advances to industry having effective Government guaran- 
tees, which now command the same rate of 33 per cent. 
Whether special consideration has been given to the ethical 
element in the security behind these loans, or whether 
this is the banks’ answer to the Archbishop’s recent homilies 
against usury, is not clear. The concession, however, can 
hardly do other than give impetus to a further decline in 
the average rate charged on bank loans. The old 5 per cent 
minimum is now a dead letter except for borrowers who 
have no means of bargaining with their banks and must 
accept the terms set before them. But a large number of 
advances with security at least equal to that backing church 
loans are still paying between 4 and 5 per cent, and the con- 
cession just made to the latter may well be found to spread 
ultimately to a much wider circle of borrowers than the 
banks intended to propitiate by their gesture. 


* x * 


Financing Far Eastern Exports 


The chairman’s commentary on the latest balance sheet 
of the Mercantile Bank of India gives an interesting ex- 
planation of the wartime revolution which has occurred 
in the financing of export trade from the Far East. The 
feature of the balance sheet changes over the year 1942 is a 
decrease in bills, loans and advances, balanced by an in- 
crease in cash and Government securities. To some extent, 
this redistribution of assets is due to the fact that the 
bank’s branches in Burma and the Far East are out of 
action, and to the consequent reduction in the commercial 
banking business transacted by the Mercantile Bank. 
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But it also follows the changed methods of financing 
the trade with those countries to which the bank’s opera- 
tions are now confined—India, Ceylon and Mauritius. 
The volume of that trade has, in any case, been considerabiy 
restricted by shipping difficulties, and now mainly consists 
of the staple exports, tea, jute, seeds, hides, rubber and 
sugar. Before the war, those exports were mainly financed 
by bills of exchange. These bills were bought by the 
exchange banks, and in normal times a large proportion of 
the funds of these institutions were always “on the water,” 
that is, invested in bills drawn against goods in transit by 
sea. These crops are now bought in bulk by the supply 
departments of the Government and are paid for in rupees 
in the country of export. Thus the commercial bill of ex- 
change has become scarce, and exporters have less need 


_for advances from their banks to finance the purchase, 


preparation and storage of produce for export. It is not only 
the exchange banks which have been adversely affected by 
this development. It has also greatly influenced the London 
discount market and the London produce exchanges. 


x * * 


Scottish Bank Notes 


The Scottish banks are following the lead of the Bank 
of England in discontinuing the issue of bank notes of £10 
and over. The notes hitherto issued by these institutions 
are of the denominations of £1, £5, £10, £20 and £100. In 
certain cases, their note issue has expanded at an even 
more rapid pace than that of the Bank of England, and 
their general experience seems to suggest that, as in the 
case of the Bank of England, the notes of larger denomi- 
nations now represent a somewhat greater proportion of 
the total issue than they did before the war. There is no 
question of recalling the notes of £10 and over, but as they 
return to the banks they will be cancelled and no further 
notes of larger denominations will be printed. It is not yet 
known whether a similar move will be made by Irish 
banks having a Northern Ireland note circulation. There 
is, of course, no question of Eire following the Bank of 
England’s lead. " 


Investment > 


Compensatory Equity Movements 


The March experience of industrial equities, when 
yields rose despite a modest advance in prices, has not been 
repeated in April. According to The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index, the figure for all classes of industrial equities just 
achieves a new record for recent years of 75.1, and there is 
a compensatory fall in the corresponding yield to 4.38, 
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Price Indices ;: 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) Average Visids 
Group and Number ee tray 
of Securities April | Jan. Mar. | April | April | Mar. | April 
28, 26, 30, 27. 28, 30, 27, 

1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 

21% Consols .......... 146-9 | 146-5 | 146-2 | 144-7 3-04 3-05 3-08 

Home Corpns. (4)...... 141-8 | 145-0 | 143-8 | 143-3 | 3:29 | 3-24] 3-25 

Debentures (Distr.) (9)..) 111-5 | 115-1 | 115-7 | 114-8 | 3-89] 3-75] 3-77 

Debentures Total (43)...| 117-9 | 121-2 , 122-1 | 121-9| 4-03 | 3-89) 3-89 

Preference Total (101)...| 104-9 | 109-8 | 112-3 | 112-7 | 4-45 | 4-32 | 4:30 

Insurance Cos. (10)..... 100-8 | 102-6 99-1} 100-5 4-03 4-20 4-13 

Aircraft Mfg. (5)....... 49-5 70-5 72-4 70-6 | 10-91 7-39 7-54 

Building Mats. (6)...... 63-4; 87-1] 88-4] 89-7) 4-38] 3-33] 3-29 

Elec. Light & Power (16)} 109-5 | 117-9 | 115-6 | 113-4] 4-29] 4-04] 4-12 

Total Productive (90)....| 61°2 | 76°2| 76°4| 76:3) 5-21| 4:52| 4-53 

Home Rails (4) ........ 47 6 75-5 71-8 78-8 7-61 6 -03 5-48 

'otae Distributive (29)...| 47-1 | 65°8| 66-1| 66:5 | 4-87) 4-16) 4-09 

Breweries (20)......... 114-9 | 137-0 | 135-9 | 138-4 | 5:09] 4-52| 4:44 

Total Miscellaneous (40).| 58-0 | 81°0| 81:2) 82-2| 4:92| 4:29| 4:24 
industrials— 

(All Classes) (159)....| 59.4 | 74.7 | 74.9; 75.1) 5.10; 4.40; 4.38 








which is, however, well short of constituting a new low. 
The two main movements of the month are a rise of almost 
Io per cent in home railways and a further fall of 2.2 points 
to 113.4 in electric light and power. This follows on a 
much sharper fall in March, and it reduces the aggregate 
index for the productive section to within 0.1 of that for 


January, a temporary peak. On the three months’ com- 
parison, a net fall of 4.5 points in electric light and power, 
and much smaller declines in motor and oil shares, almost 
suffice to offset considerable rises in a number of sections, 
particularly building materials and gas stocks. It is rather 
difficult to justify the fall in electric power shares. At the 
end of last month, the yield on them was 4.12 against 4.38 
for the whole industrial list. In view of the upward secular 
trend in the industry, this yield appears to make some con- 
cession to the idea that holders may be expropriated on 
terms which make insufficient allowance for probable future 
earnings. The very slight appreciation in the equity index 
has been accompanied by a rise of twice as much in that 
for industrial preferences, but the corresponding debentures 
have fallen, while the home corporations index is down by 
0.5 and that for 2} per cent Consols by three times as much. 
As the nearest approximation to the pure rate of interest at 
long term, the yield on this index has a special importance 
and the fact that, at 3.08, it is now at the highest since 
August, 1941, tends to support those who believe that the 
authorities will have difficulty in maintaining, in its integrity, 
the wartime structure of rates once there is any relaxation 
of control. Thus, the month has produced a further relative 
appreciation in equities, but mainly by a fall in fixed interest 
securities. 
*x x * 


A Brewery Fusion 
Firms are commonly supposed to amalgamate in times 


_of difficulty, and some were rather surprised to learn 


some time back that Hodgsons’ Kingston Brewery was 
considering an offer to take over its properties. The full 
particulars of the scheme have now been made public, and 
they present some points of interest. Courage and Company 
are offering to buy the Hodgsons’ shares outright for cash 
at 85s., against a market quotation of 81s. 3d., and a con- 
siderably lower one prior to the original announcement of 
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negotiations. Shareholders are, however, offered the alterna- 
tive of accepting £14 8s. in cash, and two Courage shares for 
every five Hodgsons’ ordinary. This gives the Courage share 
a value of 68s. 6d., which was the market quotation when 
negotiations commenced. As the current quotation is 74s. 3d., 

the offer is very attractive. Further, Hodgsons’ shareholders 
are given the right to apply for additional Courage shares at 
68s. 6d. up to the total of their present holdings. This is 
equally attractive, if only the market price is considered, 
and applications are likely to be substantial. The total issue 
is, however, limited to 150,000 shares, and allotments will be 
pro rata. The terms are made even more attractive by the 
fact that in the past Courage have paid higher dividends 
than Hodgsons’, although for the latest complete year each 
distributed 15 per cent. Hodgsons’ appear to have achieved 
a record earnings percentage of 28.3 for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th last, while the Courage figure was 27 per cent 
for the calendar year. The latter, which has attained its 
pr resent size by a policy of absorptions, has recently accumu- 
ated a considerable surplus of liquid assets, while the 
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former, judged purely on its balance-sheet figures, appears 
to have been rather short of cash. On a ten-year run, the 
average equity earnings of Courage are some 27 per cent, 
against 20.9 per cent for Hodgsons’. There seems every 
reason why shareholders should accept the option to take 
up Courage shares, even after a fall in price to 72s. 


* x * 


Gaumont Reorganisation 


The financial reorganisation of the Gaumont-British 
group is carried a step further by an offer to holders of the 
7% per cent cumulative participating preferred ordinary 
capital of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres. These shares, 
to a total of £2,000,000, rank after £700,000 of preference 
capital for a cumulative preferential 7} per cent and for 
half the remaining profit—up to a total dividend of 15 per 
cent—after £75,000 has been provided for ordinary divi- 
dends. It is now proposed that holders should abandon the 
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; CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
To Capital Account— : 








: s. d. £ s. d. 
Registered 2,200,000 shares of Ss. each 550,000 0 0 
Less 49,005 shares of 5s, each 
in reserve... 12,251 5 O 
_ Issued | 2 50,995 shares of 5s, each 537,748 15 0 
»» Investment Reserve Account— 
As per Balance aonees 31st ynanione, 
1941 8,437,032 13 7 


Dudeeh— Ameen written off prone 
ments less amount realised by the 
saie of Investments in excess of the 
book value thereof ‘i 19,583 15-8 

‘ : “3417, 448 17 nN 

Less--Retransfer to Appropriation 

Account of amount by which sales 

of Investments have exceeded oe 

chases during the year ee 98, 82 4 8 

— es 3,318,966 13 3 

s,' Shareholders— 

For Dividends declared but unpaid .. 


35 Creditors, Accrued Liabilities and “~ 
-tingency Reserve ‘ 


1,841,468 12 2 


950,653 12. 0 
Ses RES 2,792,122 4 


to 


» Balance of Appropriation Account— 
Unappropriated tag aa 
Contingent Liabilities. 

There are Contingent Liabilities in respect 
of commitments to guarantee and sub- 
scribe for shares in and to _ finance 
certain: undertakings and for contracts 

open for the supply of Stores, etc. 


1.445.625 


un 
a 





PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
By Freehold. and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and 
Ventures at cost, less depreciation ... 
»» Shares, Debentures, 'etc., at or below market “value 
at 3lst December, 1942, or, where not quoted, at 
_eoers valuation— 


£17,912 1 @ 





365,2: 4 age naan 7 ‘eae Co., Ltd. Shares of 10s. 
196, as City Deep, do. £1 
85,807 Sonsclidered ts ‘R. Mines & Est., Ltd. do. £1 
571,746 Crown Mines, Ltd. do. 10s. 
83,200 Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. do. 5s. 
293,977 Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd. do. los. 
135,919 East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd, do. 1s. 
121,191 East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd. do. 10s, 
27,362 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd. do. Is. 
58,904 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. do. 17s. 6d. 
41,182 Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Ltd. do. £1 
95,241 Holfontein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Lid. A. do. 10s. 
83,528 do. do. do. B. do. 10s. 
9,868 Lace Proprietary Mines, Ltd. do. 5s. 
28,724 Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd. do. 10s. 
41,575 Marievale Consolidated Mines, Ltd. do. 10s. 
136,772 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd. do. 5s. 
100,267 Modderfontein East, Ltd. do, £1 
297,035 New Modderfontein G.M. Co., Ltd. do. 10s. 
195,113 North Venezuelan Petroleum Co., Ltd. do. 13s. 4d. \ £3,331,074 718 
60,511 Nourse Mines, Ltd. 0. £1 
37,692 Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd. do. £1 
144,565 Rose Deep, Ltd. = 0. £1 
56,250 Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. ». £1 
78,632 South African Coal Ests. 1 a 7 itd. ~ £1 
44,978 The Hume Pipe Co. (S.A.), Ltd. do. 10s. 
12,400 The Anglo-Spanish FA anak Mo Co. Ltd. do. £1 
£248,000 The — Spanish Construction Co,, Ltd. 
(70% _ repaid) 6% Debs. 
92,000 Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela, Ltd. (in liq.) Shares of £1 
65,483 Transvaal Con. Land & Explor. Co., Lid. do, 10s. 
39,908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. do. £1 
67,008 Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Ltd. do. 10s. 
29,853 Venterpost G.M. Co., Ltd. do. 10s. 
31,563 Vlakfontein G.M. Co. , Ltd. do. 10s. 
355,612 Vogelstruisbult G.M. Areas, Ltd. do. 10s. 
88,450 Welgedacht Exploration Co., Ltd. do. 10s. 
127,666 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd. do. 10s. 
46,837 Witbank Colliery, Ltd. do, £1 
Sundry Shares, Debentures, etc, 464,841 9 56 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies ... 42,887 10 © 


»» Buildings, Plant, Stores, rena 
Furniture, etc. ve ; i 
»» Debtors and Debit Balances— 
Advances to Subsidi- 
ary Companies : 
Advances to other 
Companies, etc. ... 57,000 8 0 
Payments on account 
of mining supplies in 
stock and in 
transit for account 


£4,829 10 0 


£15,768 8 


o 


of sundry mining 
companies ran ae 11,569 1 11 
Current Accounts, 


Loans and Payments 
in Advance, etc. 


te 
te 
oo 
| & 
—_ 
- 
a 


107,130 110 


111,959 11 10 
+ Deposits Fixed and 








on Call oa «- 3,090,095 17 10 
s, Government Stocks, 
etc, . 610,863 10 5 
», Cash at Bankers and 
in Hand . a 37,369 19 1 
” Dividends “to “be re- 
ceivedonShareholdings 387,458 10 1 
$$$ * 125, 787 5 
—- 4,237,747 9 8 
£8,094,462 17 6 £8,094,462 17 6 
ita eatas! Se ee : ——— ed _ —, 
Dr. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. Cr. 








£ s. d. 

To Taxation ne ees awe ois ans aus ean 46,348 1 7 
>! Dixidend. Account— — : , 
Dividend No. 78 of 80%. on 


,150,995 
shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. 0d.), 
:-declared 11th June, 1942: ‘ £430,199 0 0 


Dividend No. 79 of 80% on 2,150,995 
shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. Od.), 


deciared 10th December, 1942 430,11 199 0 0 


so "Balance Unappropriated—31st December, 1942— 
Carried to Balance Sheet ; 


860,398 0 0 


1,445,625 5 1 








roy 


£2,352,5 371 6 8 








By Balance Unappropriated— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1941 ... 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
For the year ended 31st December, 1942 . 
s,5 Forfeited Dividends Account 3,516 9 0 
»» Amount retransferred from Investment Reserve Account 98,482 4 8 
See Balance Sheet. 

NOTE.—The Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with 

the normal practice of the Company, any provision for the 

depreciation of Property, Shares and Debentures, etc., and 

the result of transactions therein during the year having 

been dealt with through the Investment Reserve ‘Account 

shown in the Balance Sheet. 


‘£2.38 352, 371, 6 8 8 


re ‘fhe Full ‘Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR AND CO., 4, London-wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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icipating right and receive in future a Io per cent cumu- 
~~ ‘oouiumanaieh dividend. Over the past decade, there 
have only twice been participating distributions on the 
preferred ordinary, namely 1% per cent in respect of each 
of the two years ended January 31, 1938 and 1939. Profits, 
before reserve, have been slightly below the level of 
£250,000, but there is every reason to suppose that, for a 
period at least, they will be better. With distributable profits 
at or below £300,000, the proposed change would be bene- 
ficial to the preferred ordinary. Above that figure, they 
would lose a gradually increasing amount until, at £525,000, 
they would receive only £200,000, against £300,000, under 
the present arrangement. Obviously, for the semi-speculative 
holder, who should make up the majority of those who are 
interested in such a stock, the main question is the future 
course of the concern’s profits. This is a matter upon 
which it is very difficult to reach a decision, although 
popular opinion evidently favours a material improvement. 
For those who prefer security, a rise in the cumulative pay- 
ment to 10 per cent will doubtless be attractive, and this 
explains the acceptance of the scheme by the Association 
of Investment Trusts. Since the scheme is put forward by 
a board of directors which is essentially the same as that 
of Gaumont-British, the controlling company, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that the plan is not considered to be dis- 
advantageous to Gaumont-British. The directors have, how- 
ever, also a duty to the preferred ordinary shareholders of 
PCT. This conflict of loyalties serves to accentuate the need 
for a clear statement as to the structure of the whole group 
and for its simplification with a view to eliminating such 
conflicts. 


Sir Percy Bates Explains 


In the report of Cunard Steam Ship, dealt with a fort- 
night ago, the chairman, Sir Percy Bates, stated that it was 
to give expression to a reasonable confidence as to the future 
that the directors had recommended an interim dividend 
in respect of 1943, but that it must not be taken for granted 
there would be a final dividend in a year’s time. Later, he 
made the now famous statement: 


If I thought it were any use advising that no one should 
hold more ordinary stock than he could afford to lose, I 
would give that advice. But by nature man is a gambling 
animal. . The future may contain anything, but for 
myself I carry on in a spirit of reasonable but cautious hope. 


This was read by The Economist as scarcely encouraging, 
and the public’s reaction may be gauged by a fall from 
20s. 9d. to 19s. 3d. in the quotation for the ordinary stock 
almost within hours of the publication of the statement. 
It appears that this effect came as a complete surprise to 
Sir Percy. In any case, he took advantage of the annual 
meeting to explain, or at least to expand, it. As reported, 
he said: 


During the whole of its sixty years and upwards as a 
public company, the board has never felt itself in a position 
to declare an interim dividend. I must allow that fact to 
speak for itself. If you understand what it means to break 
a tradition of sixty years, I think you will understand the 
statement of the accounts a good deal better. There are too 
many uncertainties in the future to give any figures of 
dividends. This company has had thirteen years without a 
dividend. A great many important things have happened 
and I think the board.and company can look back with 
satisfaction and pride. I think the corner has been turned 
now and, subject to our wartime uncertainties, I think we 
can be confident of the future. 


On this statement, the shares recovered to 20s. 44d. Doubt- 
less, Sir Percy finds himself hampered by the injunction 
against disclosures that might assist the enemy—a doctrine 
which ignores at least half the problem. But it is extremely 


difficult to reconcile a statement that it is the act of a 


gambler to hold Cunard ordinary with the concluding 
sentence of the latter quotation. Is this really the best that 
can be done for the shareholders and the employees, ashore 
and afloat, of one of the principal units in an industry 
which is held to be the pride of the country and a main- 
stay of our fortunes. Rightly or wrongly, the public at large 
looks to people who occupy positions at the head of such 
an enterprise to give guidance and a just assessment of the 
position as they see it. Prophecy cannot be expected, but 
a clear statement is. Even if these two statements can be 
reconciled, neither conforms to that definition. 
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Synthetic or Natural 


There has been no dearth of discussion of late as to 
the relative merits of synthetic and natural rubber, includ- 
ing even the question of their relative prices. It was only 
natural that Mr Harold Copeman, chairman of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, should raise this point in his annual 
address. He dealt with it shortly, only to reach the con- 
clusion that research in rubber and plastics might lead 
to the discovery of new uses for the former and that this, 
coupled with the expansion of the demand for tyres by 
Asia, and the peacetime éxtension of new wartime uses 
for rubber might well repay investigation. There was not 
a word in all this of the part to be played by the RGA. It 
may be that at last that body is energetically engaged upon 
research into the fields where plantation rubber is supreme 
and upon investigations which will lead to its production 
at a lower cost. If so, Mr Copeman said nothing of it. 
He is more concerned with whether synthetic rubber falls 
within the definition of raw materials under the Atlantic 
Charter. There seems to lie behind this a hope that, what- 
ever advantages the American manufacturer is to extract 
from the huge American synthetic industry, his British 
counterpart may be left to rely upon the natural product. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that no such argument will 
prevent the British Government from encouraging the 
erection of plant in this country for the fullest exploita- 
tion of the chemical advances in which the war has been 
rich. It is equally to be hoped that the existence of an 
international scheme for the regulation of rubber output 
will no longer be allowed to postpone the drastic overhaul 
of the cost structure and the elimination of the producer 
whose costs are unduly high. 


Company Notes 


Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries 


The preliminary statement of Yorkshire Amalgamated 
for the year to March 31st last shows a marked improve- 
ment in net profits from £85,126 to £127,950. In the 
previous year, the net figure included £581 refund of 
income tax, but there is no indication as to whether there 
is a similar item in 1942-43. Assuming that no refund has 
been received, equity earnings will have risen from £77,046 
to £120,450, a level which is, however, still rather over 
£9,000 lower than the total for 1940-41. There is still no 
payment on deferred capital, but the dividend on ordinary 
is restored from 5 per cent to the 6} per cent paid in 1940- 
41. This would make it possible for the directors to add 
a few hundred pounds to the carry forward and to trans- 
fer £25,000 to general reserve, which received a similar 
amount two years ago, but nothing in 1941-42. The allo- 
cation of the surplus is not, however, revealed by the pre- 
liminary statement. No explanation of the recovery is pro- 
vided, but it is probable that it results from the absence 
of certain special charges made a year ago. These included 
lucome tax provision in respect of the increase in the 
standard rate to 10s. in the pound and a generous allocation 
for EPT. The first of these is non-recurrent, and the scale 
of the second will, probably, be reduced. Further, war- 
damage contributions will also have been lower. Whether 
there has been a parallel improvement in earnings would not 
be apparent from the accounts, owing to the failure to dis- 
close EPT. The figures are more favourable than was 
expected, in view of the fall in global production, and the 
£1 ordinary shares recovered to 18s. 9d. ex dividend, at 
which they yield some £6 18s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


William Beardmore Report 


Less and less can be deduced from the profit and loss 
statements of the leading heavy industrial concerns. The 
important marine engineering concern, William Beardmore, 
again shows profits after depreciation and tax, amounting to 
£213,965, against £211,671, for the year to December 31, 
1941. In its way this is satisfactory. Part of the rise is passed 
on to equity earnings, which amount to £157,584 against 
£156,770, representing 33.1 against 33.0 per cent. The 10 per 
cent dividend remains generously covered, and a repetition 
of the transfer of £100,000 to war contingencies, against 
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You provide the raw material—you 
have provided the equipment with 
which to turn that material into finished 
goods—but can your workers see well 
enough to use the equipment and the 


raw material to the best advantage ? 


Benjamin Lighting is designed to suit 
every operation so that all the workers 
in your plant can see well to handle 
their machines efficiently, to prevent 
the waste of goods wrongly finished, 
to reduce fatigue due to eye strain 
and to avoid accidents either at their 
machines or benches or when they are 


moving about. 


The correct planning of a lighting 
installation to ensure the best seeing 
conditions requires considerable know- 
ledge and skill. Not only must the 
lighting unit itself be suitable and the 


reflector direct the light in a suitable 
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INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 








manner, but they must be placed in 
such a manner that adequate light 
reaches the parts of machines where it 
is particularly needed to enable details 
to be seen, distances to be judged or 
finished to be examined. The handicap 
of obstructions likely to throw shadows 
must be overcome and the danger of 
causing glare, direct or reflected, in the 


eyes of any worker must be avoided. 


That is what Benjamin have been doing 
for many years in all kinds of factories. 
To-day Benjamin are ready and equipped 
to deal with your works. Resident 
lighting engineers in all parts of the 
country are available to deal with 
lighting at the works and they are 
backed up by a staff of expert 


illuminating and research engineers. 
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ENJAMIN LIGHTING 


THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LTD., 
Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.17. 
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double that amount two years ago, permits a rise of some 
£10,000 to £234,499 in the carry forward. Clearly, such 
accounts provide no indication of the industrial experience 
of the past year, a state of affairs perhaps inevitable 
during the war, but hardly enlightening to shareholders. 
The balance-sheet provides the obvious conclusion that 
turnover has in fact expanded considerably—an encouraging 
development at the present stage of hostilities. The state- 
ment shows that net work in progress is up from £1,583,580 
to £1,907,901, a level still slightly below that of 1940. This 
rise and that in cash from the low level of £4,017 to 
£292,243 is financed by a fall of some £500,000 in debtors 
to £712,773 and smaller reduction in stocks from £831,193 
to £668,021. On the liabilities side, the bank loan of £260,441 
is eliminated at the cost of a rise in creditors from 
£1,533,545 to £1,700,388. The net change is a small re- 
duction in surplus liquid assets from £1,873,570 to 
£1,847,300. The £1 ordinary stock at 32s. 3d. ex dividend 
yields some £6 4s. 


x * *x 


Johnson and Phillips Improvement 


Total profits of Johnson and Phillips in 1942 rose from 
£543,019 to £568,552. The total transfer to depreciation and 
maintenance is up from £72,394 to £102,706, but tax pro- 
vision, adjusted to include in both years tax on dividends, 
is reduced from £320,000 to £310,000. There are no other 
significant rises in expenditure, so that equity earnings are 
up from £91,452 to £94,245, representing 23.5 against 22.8 
per ceat on the ordinary capital, which receives the cus- 
tomary 15 per cent. As before, £30,000 is transferred to con- 
tingencies and £5,000 to research and development account, 
occasioning a further small reduction in the carry forward 
from £102,478 to £101,724. This improvement is in line 
with the general run of electrical equipment manufacturing 
concerns. As with accounts already published, the rise in 
profits appears to be based on a very substantial jump in 
turnover. Total profits disclosed for 1942 are the highest so 
far achieved, and the increase in equity earnings suggests 
that some increase in capital employed may have been 
responsible for a modification of EPT liability. The balance 
sheet shows a striking rise in stocks and work in progress 
from £647,904 to £826,912, accompanied by an increase of 
£50,000 in bank overdraft to £300,000. Debtors and 
creditors are both higher, while cash is reduced from 
£67,871 to £55,193 and net loans to subsidiaries from 
£181,825 to £138,510. The draft on research and develop- 
ment account at £6,886 is nearly double that of a year ago, 
and the latest transfer brings the total to only £10,483 
against £12,370. There is actually a rise in net liquid assets 
from £145,081, to £163,400. The position is encouraging, 
although ordinary shareholders are unlikely to derive direct 
benefit from any expansion, since the management has a 
long-standing policy of dividend equalisation. The £1 
ordinary shares, at 7os., yield £4 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Brush Electrical Progress 


Trading profits of Brush Electrical Engineering in 1942 
rose from £184,484 to £214,336. Total charges are increased, 
largely by new issue expenses and premiums on debentures 
converted, but compensation of £8,000 has been paid to a 
director. Taxes call for £25,000, against nil, but last year 
£16,500 was written off patents, while equity earnings 
are £54,794 against £57,362. Owing to the increase 
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in ordinary stock, which this year receives 8 against 
6 per cent, the actual earnings rate has fallen 
from 29.1 to 16.8. The expansion of ordinary stock from 
£393,318 to £594,717 during the past year has been effec- 
ted, in part, by the conversion of the outstanding debenture 
stocks, in part by exercising options totalling £58,220. 
The transfer to general reserve is halved at £25,000, while 
the carry forward is raised by £3,670 to £10,271. In common 
with other concerns in the industry, the balance sheet in- 
dicates some expansion in output. The consolidated state- 
ment shows stocks at £1,303,949, almost £200,000 higher 
on the year, while debtors have increased nearly £100,000 
to £549,310. New bank loans total £143,189, and there is 
an expansion of approximately {£50,000 in creditors to 
£979,155. As a result, the group’s surplus of liquid assets 
is some £37,000 higher at £680,259, although the reverse 
is true of the parent, the surplus falling from £631,666 to 
£575,146. This is explained by a credit balance with 
subsidiaries of £35,039 against a debit of £58,926. The 
group’s plant and machinery stand at £309,078 against 
£237,241, and there is an addition of nearly £30,000 to land 
and buildings at £195,113. The company’s past record jis 
not encouraging, but with the elimination of the debenture 
stocks and expansion of capacity, further improvement 
can be expected in the coming year. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the present expansion of capital is war- 
ranted in the post war period. The current price of 8s. 6d. 
ex dividend for the §s. ordinary stock yielding £4 14s. 
reflects some optimism regarding the future. 


* * * 


Central Mining-Rand Mines 


The annual reports of the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
companies making up their accounts to December 31st last 
do not make cheerful reading. Almost all the mines con- 
cerned have suffered during the year from restriction of 
output, following official advice to conserve steel and other 
war material. There has also in many cases been an acute 
shortage ‘of native labour which, toward the end of the 
year, restricted the use of mining plants. Thus, as the 
table below makes plain, the general trend is for declines 
in tonnage milled and in revenue per ton. Working costs 
are mostly Jower, but working profits are almost all down 
aid dividends are, on the whole, lower. There was no 
exception to the reduction in available ore reserves, and in 
most cases there was no improvement in payability. The 
exceptions to this rule are few. Durban Deep had a 
favourable year, and the strength of its normal expansion is 
sufficient to offset the influence of war conditions, even 
including the rise in the Union “ special contribution ” 
from 16 to 20 per cent. Working profits rose from 
£1,225,000 to £1,251,000; the dividend is raised from 35 
to 40 per cent and there is an improvement of 0.1 dwt. in 
payability. On the other hand, the decline of the poorer 
mines within the group has been hastened. Geldenhuis 
Deep is now virtually at the end of its life. There has been 
considerable caving as the result of earth tremors from 
which Rose Deep also suffered, and it is doubtful whether 
the current programme can be continued for the whole of 
1943. In view of the very small ore reserves, amounting to 
no more than 162,000, the 17s. 6d. shares, now standing at 
12s. 6d., can be considered only in relation to their break- 
up value. The remaining mines should survive the! war 
crisis without disaster. The rise in gross incame of Crown 
Mines and of payability of City Deep are both encouraging. 
and, in the case of the former, development on ‘the Main 
Reef Leader yielded unusually satisfactory results. 
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T Milled R Working Cost Working Profi soa 
Mines : onnage lec evenue orking Costs Jor Ing ofit Dividends —— 7 
Years Ending (’000) Per Ton Per Ton (°000) | Tons (000) Averaging (dwts. 
December 31 een eee ee ae en ee eae ee lee. °* Reena i) ee eee IS 
1941 | 1942 1941 1942 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
£ £ % 9 
City Deep............ 1,344 | 1,343 | 38/7 37/5 26/3 25/3 829 818 25 25 4,114 | 3,693 5-2 5-3 
Crown Mines ......... 4131 | 3777 | 39/- 39/4 22/2 22/4 3,485 | 3,212 155 130 =| 19,518 | 17,191 48 4:8 
Durban Deep......... 2,393 | 2380 | 30/8 30/4 20/5 19/10 | 1,225 | 1,251 35 40 7,882 | 7,843 4-4 4:5 
East Rand Prop. ..... 2,683 | 2,592 | 34/2 32/10 | 23/8 22/6 1,414 5 35 35 | 10.245 | 9,986 48 4:7 
Geldenhuis Deep...... 830 773 | 21/2 20/4 17/2 18/5 168 14 22. 8 12-88} 611 162 3-3 3-3 
Modder B....... wil} 1,089 | 1,067 | 29/- 28/5 15/5 15/5 739 696 50 | 40 2,744 | 2,407 | 3-8 38 
Rose Deep ........... . Y051 | L032 | 251 | 25/6 19/7 | 194 334 319 20 | 20 2461 | 2260 39 | 3-9 


* Available ore reserve in all cases. 
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West African Gold Mines 


The reports of Ashanti and Bibiani, the leading West 
African gold producers, show a parallel experience for the 
year to September 30th last. Disclosed total profits dropped 
from £2,291,426 to £2,044,019 and from £752,433 to 
£648,616 respectively. There was, however, in both cases a 
reduction in local gold taxes, administrative expenses and 
general mining charges, while tax liability declined from 
£300,000 to £100,000 and from £180,000 to £100,000. In 
the case of Ashanti, the drop may be due in part to earlier 
overprovision, but it is very possible that disclosed profits 
of £1,900,000 represent something near the level at which 
EPT begins to be payable. There is a slight increase in 
depreciation from £111,728 to £115,382, but this does not 
prevent a rise in equity earnings of some {£40,000 to 
£1,046,537, representing 87.6 against 82.8 per cent. The 
80 per cent dividend, which was also paid in the two 
previous years, is less tax at ros. and the whole surplus 
goes to raise the carry-forward from £322,502 to £370,193. 
In the case of Bibiani, the rise in equity earnings is less 
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marked—from 24.1 to 25.1 per cent—and even now only 
just suffices to cover the 25 per cent ordinary dividend 
distributed for the fourth year in succession. The carry- 
forward is up from £94,932 to £95,188. It is evident from 
the balance sheets that output fell off last year. Virtually 
all current items in both statements are moderately lower, 
though the sharper falls in cash are explained by the 
acquisition of tax certificates and war bonds. This decline 
in activity is borne out by the directors’ statement which 
reveals a decline in ore treated by Ashanti of 18,300 tons 
and by Bibiani of 41,900 tons. Ore reserves are somewhat 
lower in both cases, though for Ashanti there is a rise in 
average grade of 0.3 to 21.9 dwts. It seems improbable 
that the lower output is due to the impact, or prospect, of 
the official schemes for concentrating gold production in 
West Africa and how far these schemes will affect the 
operation of Ashanti and Bibiani is not yet clear. At current 
prices, the shares of the two concerns are fully valued. 
The 4s. shares of Bibiani, at 22s., yield £4 10s. 11d. per 
cent less tax at 9s.; the 4s. ordinary shares of Ashanti at 
56s. 103d. yield £5 12s. 6d. per cent less tax at Ios. 


Industry and Trade 


Coal Output 


There has been a further slight drop in coal produc- 
tion. During the four weeks ended April 17th, output 
averaged 4,005,200 tons, compared with 4,013,700 tons 
during the previous four-weekly period. Both figures are 
well below the national target of 4,173,200 tons. The district 
percentages of standard tonnage are as follows :— 





Per Per 

Cent. Cent. 
Northumberland .............. 97-0 S. Staffordshire & Worcestershire 91-6 
oe nee 94-2 Shrowehhire 2... cgccccccccece 100 -9 
I Liss <5 009.406 389.6 -2' 97-5 Warwickshire................. 93 -4 
South Yorkshire .............. 95 °3 South Wales & Monmouthshire.. 95-1 
West Yorkshire ............... 92-4 Forest of Dean................ 97-5 
North Derbyshire ............. 100-3 IG sscciwsicsei0'so:neiea 4 d:cinee'e 96 -5 
Nottinghamshire .............. 96 -9 EEO ee ee 102 -8 
South Derbyshire ............4. 101-5 Fife & Clackmannan........... 95-1 
Letcestershivé «20... .cc cece cees 107-0 Ny o56.6°8 6) 30:0'64:6:4-6-0 5:60:05 98 -8 
Lancashire & Cheshire ......... 98 -3 EPID 6c ccc cececvescecs 95-6 
NOPE WAIEB. 2... cc cece sccpecs 93-3 PNG 956 c a5 Sacre bois/since 9 eae * 
North Staffordshire ............ 101-2 NN ies os asleicctewiewaleeee eeu 99-8 
Cammock Chase. ....ccssccccecs 94-6 


* The standard tonnage of this district is under review by the Local Reviewing 
\uthority, in accordance with Paragraph 2 of the rules governing the operation 
of the Scheme 
Only four districts qualify for the bonus—Leicestershire, 
Somerset, South Derbyshire and North Staffordshire. The 
first three have consistently good production records, but 
some of the districts, including Yorkshire and South Wales, 
have failed to qualify for a bonus in any period since the 
scheme was introduced. In contrast to this unsatisfactory 
Picture, it is encouraging to learn that output per manshift 
over the industry as a whole (in the most recent four weeks 
for which figures are available) was 1,056 tons, compared 
with 1,048 tons before the acceptance of the Government’s 
White Paper. 


* * 


Tobacco Off Lend-Lease 


Lord Kindersley’s speech in opening the Tunbridge 
Wells Wings for Victory Week seven days ago was of 
general interest in that it disclosed the news that tobacco 
no longer comes into this country as a lend-lease item 
(except for the Forces), and that it came off the list three 
months ago. No official reasons for this have been vouch- 
safed. A possibility is that the earlier view that tobacco was 
a necessity on a par with food has been altered. Lend- 


lease supplies have high shipping space priority, and it is 
more than likely that it is now considered that such priority 
should not be accorded to a semi-luxury. Indeed, strong 
disapproval has been expressed that tobacco was ever in- 
cluded in lend-lease, and its removal is to be welcomed. 
Officials of the Tobacco Control hastened to assure the 
smoking public that supplies would not consequently be 
cut down, and declared that stocks were ample for the 
remainder of the year. It is also known that the Controller, 
Mr. Maxwell, is at present in America. The rising con- 
sumption of tobacco has been accentuated by the war in 
the absence of restriction. Imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco were 182,392,000 lbs. in 1937. If the rise in con- 
sumption during the war has been correctly estimated at 
20 per cent, more than 100,000 tons a year is required to 
be shipped. 


* * x 


The Ministry of Food and ‘ The Trade”’ 


The general principles on which control has been 
exercised over the food trades were laid down by the Food 
(Defence Plans) Department. Schemes for particular foods 
were drawn up in consultation with experts and representa- 
tives of the trade. The Report of the Department for 1937 
says :— 

Control will be exercised through machinery operated, so 
far as practicable, by food traders themselves, and before each 
plan is completed care will be taken to see that it is under- 
stood and regarded as workable by the trades concerned. 

The machinery which has been set up consists, in the 
main, of associations of importers, producers and distribu- 
tors, some of them voluntary and some compulsory. A few 
of the associations began their operations on September 1, 
1939, and others have come into being as the need for 
them has arisen. The most important of the older associa- 
tions are the Meat Importers’ National Defence Association, 
Limited, and the Bacon Importers’ National Defence 
Association, Limited. They unload stores, and distribute 
supplies to wholesalers. Marcom, Limited (formed in July, 
1940), arranges for the manufacture, sale and distribution of 
margarine and edible fats. There are associations for the 
cocoa and chocolate and sugar confectionery trades, whose 
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ed policy is to combine control in the interests of con- 
neon ah Oe maximum freedom for individual firms. 
The Ministry fixed price schedules, which were worked 
out by the Associations, which also negotiate with the 
Ministry on questions of supply and allocation of raw 
materials, Membership is compulsory for producers of 25 
tons or more annually. The National Egg Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, Limited, was set up at the time of egg rationing to 
act as the Ministry’s agents. There is another association to 
sell and distribute milk powder. The Ministry has no control 
over Bemast, Limited, and unlike most of the other associa- 
tions and companies, has no representative on its board. On 
the other hand, Bemast depends on the Ministry’s orders 
in performing its functions of buying fish from Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia. War-time alliances of manufacturers 
of cake and biscuits, soft drinks and cereal breakfast foods 
were formed for the primary purpose of concentrating the 
production of these foods. 


* 


The characteristics of each section of the trade 
have been taken into account in the functions 
assigned to each association, and in the differences 
to be found in the constitutions. In general it is true 
that the Ministry’s relations with the trade have been 
made easier by the wartime associations. Fish provides an 
outstanding example of what may happen without such 
a link. The danger that the trade association may shape the 
policy of the Ministry rather than the Ministry that of 
the trade has not been avoided, however, in the case of 
strong trade associations. The delay in the introduction of 
the National loaf is a case in point. In the same way, it 
is possible that another factor making for the Ministry’s 
success in dealing with the trade despite the many potential 
dangers and disadvantages of the practice, has been the 
appointment of controllers from the trade. (Fish, again, is 
one of the few commodities controlled by an outsider.) 
The story might otherwise have been different. 


* * x 


Coastal Tramp Shipping 


Owners of coasting tramp ships, the only class of 
shipping not requisitioned by the Government, have put 
into operation a “Mutual Compensation Scheme.” The 
financial control over these ships is almost as complete as 
in the case of requisitioned vessels. It is exercised by the 
Ministry of War Transport by means of schedules of freight 
rates covering the various trades, the rates for different 
voyages being based on a scale of “ daily hire rates” made 
up of averaging operating costs and allowances of 5 per cent 
for depreciation and interest on average ship values respec- 
tively, these percentages being the same as under the re- 
quisition agreements. In operation, however, the experi- 
ence of individual ownerships, usually small units, may be 
very different from the average results of the fleets as a 
whole—owing to higher depreciation charges on new, costly 
vessels, lengthy periods out of service undergoing repairs or 
substantial overtime payments in port. The purpose of the 
new scheme is to compensate owners suffering in these ways, 
or through other exceptional circumstances not taken into 
account in determining the rate, compensation will be paid 
out of a fund made up by proportional contributions from all 
owners participating (very few have remained outside). The 
scheme has been under discussion for about two years. It 
was referred to in The Economist on June 14, 1941, and 
May 2, 1942. The delay in bringing it into operation is pre- 
sumably due partly to the difficulties of obtaining adequate 
support from the large number of small firms engaged in the 
trade, which has little experience in co-operative action, and 
partly to the slowness of negotiations with the Ministry of 
War Transport. It appears that, in effect the scale of con- 
tributions under the scheme will be a matter for agreement 
with the Ministry and will correspond with increases in the 
“daily hire rates,” so that the latter may represent the true 
cost of operating the tonnage. 


* * * 
Poultry Rations 


The increase in the ration of balancer meal for domestic 
poultry from 4 lbs. to 5 Ibs. per month for each shell egg 
registration surrendered is welcomed by those who keep 
hens. Balancer meal is the stuff which makes the eggs, and 
any other food eaten by the hens is in the nature, mainly, 
of bulk, Since there are about four million people who keep 
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a hen or hens instead of obtaining their egg ration through 
the normal channels, nearly 2,000 extra tons of balancer 
meal will be distributed monthly. Doubtless this amount is 
easily available ; but the reason unofficially given for allow- 
ing it to domestic poultry Keepers is, to say the least, 
questionable. It has been suggested that the new ration has 
been granted to prevent the feeding to hens of bread and 
other foodstuffs fit for human consumption. This is, of 
course, illegal. It is a good principle of law that laws should 
be easy to keep, but it is not a good principle to ease 
the law because it is being broken. Commercial poultry 
keepers are to have some share of the larger stocks of cereal 
feeding-stuffs which have accumulated owing to exceptional! 
weather conditions, but these will not be obtainable as of 
right. Keepers who are prepared to take delivery of the 
whole of their summer ration before June 30th will be 
entitled to an extra month’s ration. : 
* 7 * * 


Cotton Stabilisation 


Two Governments last week introduced measures to 
stabilise raw cotton prices. In the United States the Office 
of Price Administration stabilised the price for 15/16 in. 
middling at 21.38 cents per lb; and in India an Order was 
introduced prohibiting all persons from entering into for- 
ward transactions for new crop cotton or cotton options. 
While the Indian move is only the first step towards the 
solution of a difficult position arising from the country’s 
general inflationary development, and a 26 per cent re- 
duction in the last Indian cotton crop, the United States 
stabilisation order has a more final character. It is the direct 
consequence of the new “ hold-the-line anti-inflation order,” 
and is one of the steps towards the stabilisation of clothing 
prices to which President Roosevelt referred in his broad- 
cast speech last Sunday. As international trade in cotton 
has been completely dislocated by the war, the two stabilisa- 
tion moves are of purely national importance. They will not 
affect cotton prices in this country, which have for the past 
two years been fixed, and not directly influenced by price 
developments in the main overseas trading centres. The 
United States move, however, deserves special attention, as 
it covers a decisive part of today’s world cotton consump- 
tion. In the last pre-war season (year ended July 31, 1939) 
world consumption of raw cotton, according to the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service, amounted to 28,507,000 
bales, of which 6,858,000 bales were consumed in the 
United States. In 1941-42 world consumption had fallen 
to 25,806,000 bales; in the same season the United States 
absorbed no less than 11,300,000 bales. There are no reli- 
able consumption estimates for the current season, but the 
general trend of rising production in the United States, and 
a further reaction in most other countries (except certain 
small consuming areas, especially Latin-American) has been 
maintained. 


* x * 
Prices of Non-Food Goods 


The Oxford Institute of Statistics conducted a minia- 
ture survey into the rise in retail prices since the war of 
various goods other than food, drink and tobacco. The 
results are given by Mr G. D. N. Worswick in the Institute’s 
Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 4, dated March 13th. Information was 
obtained from three shops in Oxford; one gave an esti- 
mate of the average rise in price, from which indices were 
obtained. The base is vaguely defined as pre-war = 100, 
and the following rounded figures to this shop’s prices 
at the beginning of this year: Furniture, 250; household 
textiles, 265 ; hardware and china, 185 ; fancy goods, 185 ; 
leather and travel goods, 185; drugs and toilet goods, 1 50. 
From a second shop, the following indices, based on 40 
items, were obtained: Hardware and china, 176; fancy 
goods, 195 ; leather and travel goods, 234; drugs and toilet 
goods, 155. The third shop gave an index of 166 for 60 
hardware and household items, of which gardening equip- 
ment was 154, and other items 169. It is unfortunate that 
the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index cannot be 
used as a guide to changes in the price of these goods ; it 
only deals with a few of them, in a group which includes 
tobacco, fares and newspapers, and which has a small 
significance in the total index (the weight allotted to it is ? 
in a total of 123). The Institute’s researches are an attempt 
to define the considerable rise which is apparent in prices 
of household and similar goods. In view of the smallness 
of the sample the value of the conclusions of the article 
must be warily estimated. An outstanding example of 
the range of the price changes is given by the difference 
in the indices for leather and travel goods; in the first 
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shop it is 185, and in the second 234. Mr Worswick 
finally concludes that prices of non-food merchandise have 
risen by 75-100 per cent since the war. The average house- 
wife would probably consider this to be an underestimate. 
Consumers’ problems in regard to durable and semi-durable 
goods, as much as being concerned with the great rise in 
prices, are aggravated by scarcity. There are complaints of 
makdistribution of some of the necessarily small supplies, 
and there is no guarantee that they go to consumers who 
need them most. This is a problem for the Board of Trade. 


*x «x * 
The Sources of Sulphur 


Sulphur is the most valuable non-metallic mineral 
after common salt—sodium chloride. As an element its most 
important application is in the vulcanisation of rubber, 
natural and synthetic. It is used in insecticides, paper, paint 
pigments, explosives and textiles. The rayon industry 
consumes carbon bisulphide as a solvent. Sulphur is the 
major raw material for manufacturing sulphuric acid— 
easily the leading heavy chemical and a vital solvent em- 
ployed by a score or more key chemical and metallurgical 
industries. In recent years the United States has been pro- 
ducing nearly 75 per cent of the world’s sulphur, Italy 
Io per cent, Japan 4 per cent, and Spain, Chile and the 
Dutch East Indies 2 per cent each. The United States is 
thus in a position fully to satisfy the sulphur needs of the 
United Nations. Axis Europe depends largely on Italian 
native sulphur, supplemented by elemental sulphur extracted 
from Norwegian pyrites and by-product sulphur from in- 
dustrial and waste gases. Japan is virtually self-sufficient. 
Nearly all America’s ample sulphur comes from the salt 
domes of the Gulf Coast region in Texas and Louisiana, 
and was developed during the last war, when pyrite 
imports from Spain were curtailed at a time when the 
demand for sulphuric acid rose steeply. Output of the acid 
rose from 4,047,000 short tons in 1914 to 6,726,000 in 1917. 
The consumption of domestic sulphur rose from 267,000 in 
1914 to 969,000 in 1917. By 1941 production of sulphur 
totalled 3,150,000 tons and consumption for all purposes 
nearly two million tons. Output last year exceeded 3,500,000 
toas and stocks at the Gulf Coast mines alone were above 
4,000,000 tons. From 1896 to the end of 1940 the United 
States produced in all 49 million tons of elemental sulphur. 
The country’s consumption of sulphur and sulphuric acid 
by principal industries is divided as follows: — 





Sulphur Consumption Sulphuric Acid Consumption 
: _ in 1941 in Long Tons in 1941 in Short Tons 
Chemican® ......,........ 1,060,000 POCtHOIES® . wo ccc ccccces 2,500,000 
Fertilisers and Insecticides i Chemicals .............005 1,790,000 
Pulp and Paper........... 000 Iron and Steel ............ 1,450,000 
Explosives* .............. . Oil Refining .............. 1,400,000 
Paint and Varnish......... 000 Coal Products ............ y 
Dyes and Coal-tar Products 65,000 Non-ferrous Metals ........ 800,000 
. ero rerases 5,000 Paints and Pigments ...... ,000 
Food P . sucts............ 6,000 Rayon and Cellulose Film . . 555,000 
Miscellaneous............. 5, Explosives* .............. ,000 
III Gs o-<.:si00% v4:h0000s 165,000 
Miscellaneous............. ,000 
Total .......... 2,239,000 Totals... 11,040,000 





* Including substantial tonnages absorbed by war industries. 

Source :—Estimates by Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 
America is an important exporter and the British Empire 
countries, largely lacking in natural sulphur, are the principal 
importers of the commodity. Canada has no native sulphur 
but elemental sulphur, sulphuric acid and ammonium 
sulphate are obtained from smelter gases and pyrites. The 
amount thus obtained in 1939 had a sulphur content of 
96,000 tons. Great Britain extracts sulphur from industrial 
gases. Australia has taken steps to do so. India has native 
sulphur in Baluchistan to satisfy her vital needs. Palestine 
produced 1,400 metric tons of the commodity and exported 
1,045 tons in 1940. The importance of American sulphur to 


A Empire countries is illustrated by the following 
table : — 


US SuLpHUR EXporRTS 
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c 
| Crude H 
_ Sulphur Crushed, Ground, etc. 
To (in Long Tons) (in 1,000th) 
ee eee 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
en E = eee ee. Sel eee ee Ce = 
bac e | 
United Kingdom ..} 99,135 | 112,810 | 245,469 4,935 5,001 3,987 
sso Oe 82,651 | 142,437 | 197,746 5,237 6,687 5,983 
Australia... --| 108,465 | 109,341 78,766 3,806 | 1,143 708 
New Zealand. ..... 43,167 | 49,753 | 64,776 300 | 282 211 
South Africa...... 11,298 | 19,911 29,460 1,251 | 1,823 | 2,580 
Total, incl. other; | | i ence Are as iain 
destinations ....} 579,107 | 627,819 | 746,468 28,463 56,102 | 44,229 








From the table it can be seen that exports of crude sulphur 
have, in all cases except Australia, risen considerably. 
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NOTICES 


THE STERLING TRUST, LIMITED 


(Formerly The Alabama, New Orleans, Texas and Pacific 
Junction Railways Company, Limited) 


REDEMPTION OF FIVE PER CENT. ‘A’ AND “B”" 
. DEBENTURES 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ‘hat in accordance with the Con- 
ditions endorsed on the above Debentures, as modified by 
Supplemental Trust Deed of 18th October, 1940, the Company 
will repay at 101 per cent. on 1st November, 1943, the whole of 
the £438,120 outstanding ‘‘A’’ Debentures and £1,005,640 out- 
standing ‘‘ B’’ Debentures with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum (less tax) to the Gate of repayment. 

Holders of ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Debentures’ are given the right. 
exercisable up to the 22nd May, 1943, to exchange all or any of 
their ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ Debentures for an equal nominal amount of 
34 per Cent. Debenture Stock, 1963/73, which has been created 
by the Company for the purpose of the above redemption. 
Holders exercising such right will be paid in the ordinary way a 
half-year’s interest to lst May, 1943, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum (less tax) on the ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ Debentures exchanged 
and not later than 1st June, 1943, will receive a cash yment at 
the rate of £2 per cent. on the nominal amount of the Debentures 
exchanged representing the difference between the redemption 
price of 101 per cent. and the price of 99 per cent. at which the 
new Debenture Stock is offered in exchange. A full half-year’s 
interest (less tax) will be paid on the new Debenture Stock on 
1st November, 1943. 

Holders of ‘‘A’’ or ‘“‘B’’ Debentures desiring to accept the 
above offer should immediately apply for particulars of the new 
34 per Cent. Debenture Stock and the necessary Exchan 
Acceptance Form, which can be obtained on application at e 
Company’s Registered Office, 310 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, or at the Company’s Bankers, Messrs 
Glyn Mills and Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 

The Trustee of the 33 per Cent. Debenture Stock, 1963/73, will 
be Share and General Investment Trust, Limited. 

Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue under 
Regulation 6 of the Defence (Finance) Regulations, 1939. It must 
be distinctly understood that in giving this consent the Treasury 
does not take any responsibility for the financial soundness of 
any schemes or for the correctness of any of the statements made 
or opinions expressed with regard to them. 


By Order of the Board, 
A. J. BEEDELL, Joint Secretary. 


310 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 
1st May, 1943. 





CITY OF REGINA 
FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1943-63 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
ist July, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the lst June, 1943, after which date the Stock will be trans- 


ferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE. Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st May, 1943. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1946, 
AND FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1945-65 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
ist July, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the lst June, 1943, after which date the Stock will be trans- 
ferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st May, 1943. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1958-63 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st July, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the 1st June, 1943, after which date the Stock will be trans- 
ferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Dominion 
of Canada in London, 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st May, 1943. 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949, 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st July, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the 1st June, 1943, after which date the Stock will be trans- 
ferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st May, 1943. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1954 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st July, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 


of the Ist June, 1943, after which date the Stock will be trans- 
ferred ex-dividend. 


For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st May, 1943. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF WAR-TIME 
CONDITIONS 


SIR CHARLES INNES’S 
STATEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
the Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held in London on the 18th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Sir Charles A. 
Innes, K.C.S.L., C.I.E., circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The salient features of the balance-sheet 
are considerable increases in our cash and 
Government securities coupled with 
decreases in bills and loans and advances. 
These features are partly due to the fact 
that all our branches in Burma and the 
Far East are out of action owing to the 
Japanese invasion, and that the field of our 
operations is now confined to India, Ceylon 
and Mauritius. Partly they reflect the 
changes brought about by war conditions 
in the trade which before the war the 
Eastern Exchange Banks used to finance. 


DIMINISHED VOLUME OF TRADE 


The volume of that trade has been 
greatly diminished by the restrictions on 
imports and exports which shipping diffi- 
culties have necessitated, and the character 
and machinery of the trade have also 
changed. Before the war it was merchant 
trade and it was financed for the most part 
by bills of exchange. These bills were 
bought by the Exchange Banks, and in 
normal times a large proportion of our 
funds is always on the water, that is 
invested in bills against goods in transit 
by sea. Now there is little shipping space 
except for goods required for the war 
effort, among which must especially be 
mentioned the great staple exports of India, 
Ceylon and Mauritus, tea, jute, seeds, hides, 
rubber and sugar. 

All these are now purchased in bulk by 
the supply departments of His Majesty’s 
Government, and they are paid for in 
rupees in the country of export. Thus the 
commercial bill of exchange has become 
scarce, and moreover in present conditions 
exporters have less need for advances from 
the banks to finance the purchase, prepara- 
tion and storage of produce for export. 
I am making these remarks not in any 
spirit of complaint but purely by way of 
explanation. The development I have 
mentioned is just one of the incidents of 
the war. But we may at least hope that 
it is merely a temporary phase. It is not 
only the Exchange Banks that have been 
affected. We may well hope that 
one of the objects of the Government’s 
reconstruction policy will be to restore the 
City of London to its former position of 
cae in the finance of international 

le. 


CASH AND SECURITIES 


_ There is also another reason for the 
increase in our cash and securities. The 
monthly statistics published by the Reserve 
Bank of India show that in August, 1939, 
just before the outbreak of war, current 
deposits with the scheduled banks averaged 
123 crores and that the proportion of 
advances to all deposits was 47 per cent. 
In August, 1942, current deposits had risen 
to 295 crores, and the proportion of 
advances to all deposits had dropped to 
21 per cent. By the end of January, 1943, 
there had been a further increase of current 
deposits to 351 crores. The fact is that 
for reasons which must be plain to all who 
know India, the Government of India have 
not found it possible to exercise the same 
control over prices and profits as has been 
applied in this country. 

Large profits are being made and the 
level of taxation though high is not as high 
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as in this country. Thus savings are 
accumulating at a rapid rate. The implica- 
tions of this fact for the future are obvious. 
Industrial development has made rapid 
strides in India during the war and, pro- 
vided that the savings are not now dissi- 
pated in unsound ventures, there should be 
ample capital resources for further advance 
after the war. In the meantime, for lack 
of suitable commercial or industrial outlet, 
the money is placed in current account 
with the banks. 


RESULTS OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


In the light of these remarks it is not 
a matter for surprise that the profit shown 
in the profit and loss account, namely 
£131,916, is less than in the previous year. 
Indeed, it is satisfactory that in all the 
circumstances the decline was not greater, 
especially as our working expenses in the 
East have been increased, not only by the 
allowances we are making to our interned 
Officers, but also by cost of living allow- 
ances to the local staff in branches that are 
still working. The effect of this latter factor 
will be even more apparent in the accounts 
of the current year. The figure of profit 
has been struck after making provision for 
all bad and doubtful debts other than those 
relating to branches in territories occupied 
by the Japanese. 

This is the fiftieth annual meeting of this 
bank. Before the war we had planned to 
celebrate the anniversary in a manner 
worthy of the occasion, but you will agree 
that in present circumstances the policy we 
are adopting is the wise policy. We are 
maintaining the reduction of dividend 
which was first made in the second half 
of last year, and we are husbanding our 
resources against the day when we shall 
reopen our branches in the Far East. I 
hope and believe that that day is not far 
distant, and when it comes I am confident 
that another era of prosperity and useful 
service will open up for the bank. 





MOSS’ EMPIRES, LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Moss’ Empires, Limited, was held, 
on the 5th instant, in London. 

Mr R. H. Gillespie (the chairman) pre- 
sided, and commented on the balance- 
sheet and profit and loss account for the 
year 1942, which showed a reduction in 
debenture stocks by a further £4,800. 
There was an increase in investments by 
a further £3,000 in War Bonds, making a 
total of £78,000 in War Bonds, which ex- 
cluded £50,000 subcribed to the “ Wings 
for Victory” Week and £100,000 tax re- 
serve certificates. Freehold and leasehold 
properties had been increased by £25,252 
by purchase of a leasehold property. Pro- 
vision for Imperial taxation amounted to 
nearly £203,000, representing an increase 
of £98,000 over the previous year. Trading 
profits had increased from {£237,740 to 
£334,058. After making all provisions the 
profit and loss account balance was 
£LIII,I08 as compared with £104,699 in 
1941. The proposed ordinary dividend for 
the past year was 12} per cent., against Io 
per cent. for 1941, and they carried for- 
ward to the current year’s account £45,325, 
Over £300,000 had been paid in enter- 
tainments tax, making £4,300,000 since in- 
ception of the tax. 

The Chairman said that in these excep- 
tional times it was difficult to attempt to 
forecast the future of any business, but 
trading results had been satisfactory since 
the beginning of the year, and the standard 
of attractions had been maintained. It 
was believed that the Ministry of Labour 
was satisfied that a very material contri- 
bution was being made in the provision 
of additional entertainment for the benefit 
of the Services and workers in munition 
factories. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The annual general meeting of the Army 
and Navy Stores, Limited, was held, on 
the 5th instant, at the company’s premise. 
Howick Place, Westminster, S.W. 

Brig.-General Sir Frederick Gascoign:, 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: I woula 
like to remind you that this is the fourth 
occasion during the war on which I have 
addressed you, and that the balance-shee: 
before you is the third one, under war con- 
ditions, that has been submitted to you. 
During these three years we have managed 
to pay a dividend of 7} per cent.—that is 
if you agree to our recommendation on the 
present occasion—and, what is equally, if 
not more, important, to strengthen our 
financial position generally. 

I do not know what the feelings of our 
shareholders were at the beginning of, say, 
1940, but your directors certainly did not 
anticipate that after three and a half years 
of war they would be able to present 2 
balance-sheet as satisfactory as I hope you 


will consider the one we are presenting ~ 


today to be. This has been brought aboui 
by reductions of expenses at home and by 
the very satisfactory results of our Indian 
branches. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH MAINTAINED 


The result of our reduced expenses and 
our increased trading profit is a net profit 
of £186,043, or almost exactly £74,000 
more than last year, which I hope you will 
consider satisfactory. 

It has not been easy to adapt our organi- 
sation built up over the course of years to 
the new conditions, and we are fully alive 
to the many inconveniences the restricted 
services and supplies have caused our 
customers. 

It can be no secret to those of you who 
do your shopping personally that much of 
our selling space has been requisitioned by 
the Government. Other space, previously 
occupied, as stock rooms, has also been 
taken over. Although it has meant con- 
siderable dislocation and rearrangement, 
we have, of course, willingly co-operated 
with the Authorities, who, on their side. 
have shown us every consideration. 

The uppermost aim of your directors 
during the past three years has been to 
preserve the sound financial position of your 
company and to maintain its goodwill unt 
we return to normal times and can continue 
the development of the Stores, to which the 
war temporarily put a stop. Your financial 
position has been preserved and your good- 
will has not been impaired. 


GOOD BUSINESS;IN INDIA 


Business in India remains good, and 
stocks are sufficient to see us through the 
financial year, which ends there in August. 
It is true that the greater part of the profit 
made there has to be handed back in the 
way of Excess Profits Tax, but the balance 
makes a nice addition to our general profit. 

As regards the prospect of your business 
as a whole during this year, the volume of 
trade at home for the first three months has 
not been unsatisfactory ; expenses are likely 
to be on a lower level even than last year : 
and the trade in India continues to be good. 
There is no reason to think the results 
there will not be as good as last year. The 
unknown factor is to what extent we shall 
be able to replace our stocks in this country 
as they are sold. Everything depends on 
that. You know how much we had to 
start the year with; we have been fairly 
successful up to the present in acquiring 
new stocks ; and you can rely on us doing 
our best in this respect in the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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E. POLLARD AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The thirty-first annual general meeting 
of E. Pollard and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 5th instant, at 159, St. John’s 
Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 

Edward Pollard, the chairman 
and managing director, who presided, said : 
This is the thirty-first annual report of the 
company, though actually it is nearly half 
a century since the beginning of the busi- 
ness of shop fitting, which has developed 
into the present organisation, covering, as 
you are aware, many ancillary trades and 
manufactures. To some extent it is also 
the end of ‘the first period of our war 
trading, because many outstanding matters 
have been concluded and extended con- 
tracts completed, while certain taxation 
matters, the subject of an appeal, have 
been agreed in a satisfactory manner with 
the authorities, 

The turnover of the year under review 
was easily a record for the company. All 
our factories were fully extended, and in 
spite of the continued difficulties all manu- 
facturers are experiencing, a record output 
was reached. Great credit is due to the 
staff and management for their unceasing 
efforts, and also to the factories, both the 
permanent employees and the pewcomers, 
for their co-operation. ‘ 


PROFIF. AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, is controlled by the Excess 
Profits Tax, and, after providing for this, 
was £86,172. From this is deducted the 
items in the’ profit and loss account and 
also the War Damage Insurance, redemp- 
tion of debentures and income-tax, leaving 
£31,880 available. Out of this the 7 per 
cent. dividend on the preference shares has 
been paid and £10,000 placed to reserve, 
and so with the amount brought forward 

the previous year there is left 
£46,270. The directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
leaving a balance of £34,783 to be carried 
forward to 1943. 

Comparing balance-sheet items at the 
end of 1942 with the corresponding figures 
at the end of 1941, you will notice the 
greater liabilities in the bank overdraft and 
in creditors, both due to increased trading. 
Taxation also shows a large increase, and 
in this connection reserve has been made 
to cover the estimated liability for Excess 
Profits Tax on the 1942 profits and a part 
—about {£10,000—of the income-tax on 
these profits. The latter is in the nature 
of a deferred liability, since the actual 
payment does not become due until 1944. 

The reserve, including the debenture 
Teserve, now stands at £27,200, as against 
£15,487 in the 1941 accounts. On the 
asset side of the balance-sheet there is an 
increase in the arnount due from subsidiary 
companies accounted for by advances made 
to them during the year for the liquidation 
of certain charges on two of their buildings. 
Still their buildings are now fully let and 
are showing a profit. - 


WORK IN PROGRESS 


_ You will notice that there is a decrease 
in the amount of stock, which we are un- 
able to replace owing to present restric- 
tions. Work in progress now stands at 
£430,992 net, as against £267,472 in 1941, 
and the sundry debtors are now £436,287, 
as against £290,118. It will be seen that 
the total of these main trading assets is 
£936,173, as against £659,231 in 1941. 

In regard to the future I can only say 
that at the present time we are ‘very busy 
indeed, our order books are full, and there 
‘Ss no indication that our factories will be 
Otherwise thin fully employed in the 
Current year. 

With a view to strengthening the tech- 
Rical side of the board a seat has been 
Offered to, and accepted, by Mr A. C. 
Marsh, who has been in active manage- 
ment of the company’s factories for a 
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number of years. The members will be 
asked to approve his appointment by re- 
electing him at this meeting. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and the dividend of 73 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares for the year 
was approved. 

Mr A. C. Marsh and the director retiring 
by rotation, Mr A. C. Caldicott, were re- 
elected to the board, and the auditors, 
Messrs A. R. Welchman and Company, 
were re-appointed for the ensuing year. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR JAMES H. BATTY’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the Sth instant, in 
London. 

Mr James H. Batty, chairman of the 

corporation, in the course of his speech, 
after paying a tribute to the late Lord Luke, 
said that it was proposed to convert the 
issued shares into stock, and the necessary 
resolution to give effect to this would be 
submitted to the meeting. 
_ The profit for the year amounted to 
£1,156,537. As mentioned in the directors’ 
report, it was recommended that a final 
dividend of 35 per cent., less tax at Ios. 
in the £, should be paid on May 6, 1943. 
This, with the interim dividend of 45 per 
cent, paid on August 27, 1942, made a total 
of 80 per cent. for the year under review. 
The sum of £100,000 had been appro- 
priated for excess profits tax, and it was 
proposed to transfer the sum of £10,000 to 
the staff pension fund. The amount 
carried forward at September 30, 1942, 
was £370,193. 

Some reduction in output had been in- 
evitable and the figures for the year were 
210,000 tons treated for 235,527 ounces of 
gold. Costs, excluding development, rose by 
some Is. 8d. per ton, partly as a result of 
the lower tonnage but chiefly on account of 
the rising cost of stores and spare parts. 

Development at 7,304 feet was only one 
third of the previous year’s figure. The 
work was for the most part confined to the 
lower levels of the main shaft section. It 
was not possible to do much development 
on the lower grade Obuasi South Reef. 

The reserve showed a fall of 40,505 tons, 
due to less development, and an increase of 
0.3 dwt., owing to most of the productive 
development having been on the richer 
levels adjacent to the main shaft at the 
bottom of the mine. This condition of 
things was likely to persist until develop- 
ment could be extended to the less acces- 
sible and lower grade Obuasi South Sec- 


tion. The reserve represented over nine 


years’ supply of ore on the present basis. 

With regard to current operations, he 
hoped they would maintain their present 
scale of output. 

The following resolutions were passed 
by the meeting: — 

Approval of the report and accounts. 

Declaration of dividends. 

Re-election of three directors. 

Re-appointment of auditors. 

Conversion of 6,242,787 ordinary shares 
in the capital of the company which had 
been issued and fully paid up, into ordinary 
s 





BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 
MR JAMES H. BATTY’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 5th instant, in 
London. 

The chairman, Mr James H. Batty, in 
the course of his speech, after paying a 
tribute to the late Lord Luke, said that it 
was proposed to convert the issued shares 
into stock, and the necesary resolution to 
give effect to this would be submitted to 
the meeting. A considerable amount of 
clerical work would be saved, and the 
change would in no respect affect the pre- 


sent rights of shareholders. 
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The profit for the year at £230,256 had 
been arrived at after allowing £70,259 for 
depreciation on plant, machinery and build- 
ings and main shafts. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report, it 
was recommended that a final dividend of 
173 per cent., less tax at 9s. in the £, should 
be paid on May 6, 1943. This, with the in- 
terim dividend of 73 per cent. paid on 
August 27, 1942, made a total of 25 per 
cent. for the year under review. The sum 
of £100,000 had been appropriated for 
excess profits tax, and it was proposed to 
transfer the sum of £5,000 to the staff bonus 
fund. The amount carried forward at 
£95,188 would be practically the same as 
the previous year. 

Difficulties connected with staff and 
stores had compelled them to somewhat re- 
duce their throughput. 252,000 tons had 
been treated for a return of 76,711 fine 
ounces of gold. 

Very little development had been possible 
in the mine. ‘The greater part of the 6,033 
feet driven was for stope preparation, and 
in connection with ventilation and filling 
arrangements. 

On the metallurgical side extraction had 
improved to just over 90 per cent. A satis- 
factory feature had been the success of the 
research department in finding methods to 
reduce consumption of imported chemical 
reagents. f 

With regard to current operations, the 
company hoped at least to maintain its pre- 
sent scale of output. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said that 
much attention had been devoted during 
the past year to making the company as 
independent as possible of overseas supplies. 

The following resolutions were passed by 
the meeting: — 

Approving the report and accounts. 

Declaration of dividends. 

Re-election of two directors. 

Re-appointment of auditors. — 

Conversion of 2,500,000 ordinary shares 
in the capital of the company which had 
been issued and fully paid up, into ordin- 
ary stock. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 
MR EDWARD ROBSON’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin 
Johnson and Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 5th instant, at Tigbourne Court, 
Witley, Surrey. 

Mr Edward Robson (the chairman) 
presided. ; 

The directors’ report stated that trading 
during the year had been extremely 
complicated owing to the extended control 
of essential materials and labour, but in 
spite of such difficulties the company’s 
turnover established a record. All foreign 
and overseas units, with the exception of 
those in enemy-occupied territories, had 
continued to operate successfully. 

The continued high level of stocks and 
outstanding debts, together with the slight 
diminution of available cash resources, 
must still dictate a conservative policy in 
regard to dividend distributions, Prospects 
for the immediate future continued to be 
dependent upon the requirements of the 
Government Services, industrial activity 
and export trade. . 

The chairman’s statement circulated 
with the annual report and accounts was 
as follows :— 

“ Following the practice of the past two 
years, the proceedings at the annual general 
meeting will again be formal, and my 
statement to the shareholders is therefore 
circulated with the report and accounts. 
Recent restrictions imposed on the use of 
paper for this purpose make it imperative 
that I be as brief as possible. 

Post-war planning of the company’s 
interests is continuing to receive the 
earnest attention of your directors, and I 
would again emphasise that the technical 
activity in the company’s laboratories has 


(Continued at foot of next page 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH there has been little expansion in 
curnover during the past week, demand has 
oeen sufficient to raise The Financial News 
ordinary share index to a new high of 99.1. 
In contrast, the gilt-edged market was dull 
until midweek, with small persistent losses 
for the irredéemable and long-dated stocks. 
In a quiet foreign bond market, both 
Japanese and‘ Chinese bonds weakened. 
Demand for home rail issues, in particular 
equities, was strong. GWR and LMS ordi- 
nary stocks rose 1 and 7 points respectively, 
while among the marginal issues LMS 
4 per cent 1923 preference was particularly 
strong. Argentine rail issues rallied in mid- 
week, several senior stocks advancing. 
Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific ordinary 
jumped 3 point. 

* 


Demand in the industrial market was 
selective, although midweek saw a slight 
broadening of interest. Brewery shares 
were firm. Courage exceptionally lost 2s. 
on the Hodgsons’ Kingston offer, but gains 
up to Is. were plentiful. Tobacco issues, 
however, were virtually unchanged. Motor 
shares were steady to firm, but changes 
nowhere exceeded a few pence. Allied Iron 
was prominent in a strong heavy industrial 
group with a rise of 3s. Dorman Long, 
Hadfields, Sheepbridge and Powell Duffryn 
all advanced between od. to 1s. 6d. Textile 
issues were rather irregular, although gains 
generally outweighed losses. Stores issues 
were firm, while among the dollar issues, 
Brazilian Traction, International Holdings 
and Hydro Electric all forged ahead, the 
first mentioned rising 23 points. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Spices Allocation—The Minister of 
Food has accepted the recommendations of 
the Combined Food Board on the allocation 
of cinnamon, mace, nutmeg and pimento 
available from British Empire sources. 
Supplies of cinnamon, mace and nutmeg 
are far below normal requirements of the 
United Nations and friendly countries, and 
allocations of all four spices have been 
deemed necessary to assure equitable dis- 
tribution in the interest of all countries 
concerned. The current allocation divides 
supplies among six areas: Canada, the 
United States, other Western Hemisphere 
countries, Russia, the United Kingdom and 
other Eastern Hemisphere countries. This 
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continued at a high level and is now playing 
a great part in furnishing the varied and 
new products required by the Government 
for essential war and national purposes. 

A point worthy of note in the directors’ 
report is that the proposed addition of 
£60,000 to the reserve for contingencies 
will raise that fund to a total of £200,000, 
while the carry-forward is increased to 
£169,202. 

I’ again take the opportunity of paying 
tribute to my co-directors and the staff 
for the hard work which has been accom- 
plished during the past year under exceed- 
ingly trying conditions.” 

The chairman then formally moved :— 

“That the directors’ report and balance- 
sheet at December 31, 1942, as submitted, 
be received and adopted, and that a final 
dividend of 6 per cent., less income-tax, 
be declared and paid to the holders of the 
ordinary shares on the register of the com- 
pany at April 13, 1943.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected 
and the auditors reappointed. 


In the absence of Cape support, kaffir 
issues were marked down slightly, generally 
zz. A mild revival of buying in midweek 
from the Cape for diamond issues raised 
De Beers deferred 4% and Consolidated 
Diamonds 4s. 6d., while Anglo American 
Investment advanced 4s. Rubber shares 
were dull; and tea issues fluctuated without 
trend. In the oil market, Ultramar jumped 
3s. 6d. in anticipation of a new issue, while 
leading stocks closed slightly higher on 
the week. 
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| 
Total Security Indices 

eas — —_ | 

1 in S.E. 
List 1942 | 39 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.7 
_ = 
| 

April 29..... 5,333 2,847 | 98-5 | 136-1 
ee 4,991 2,705 98-5 | 136-1 
May 3..... 6,793 3,194 98-7 | 136 -0 
gl “BO 5,653 2,613 98 -9 135-9 
ae wih 5,516 | 2796 | 99-1 | 135-9 








* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 99-1 (May 15), lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). ~ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


FAVOURABLE war reports and encouraging 
earnings statements induced widespread 
buying on Wall Street throughout the week. 
Steel, and other affected issues, rallied on 
the coalmine labour truce, while Tuesday 
witnessed one of the most active sessions 
since 1940, many leading issues achieving 
new high levels for the past three years. 


Total share dealings : April 29, 1,341,000; 
April 30, 1,359,000; May 1,* 844,000; 
May 3, 2,349,000; May 4, 2,805,000; 
May 5, 2,470,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


procedure has been adopted by the 
countries concerned. In addition to the 
quantities allocated, the Board has set up 
an unallocated reserve for use in adjusting 
possible inequities in its allocations. The 
pre-war consumption of cinnamon and 
cassia, which are used interchangeably -in 
the United Nations, totalled about 25 mil- 
lion pounds annually and came largely froin 
South China, French Indo-China, Nether- 
lands Indies and Ceylon. Supplies of 
cinnamon are restricted to those available 
from Ceylon, and supplies of nutmegs and 
mace to those available from the British 
West Indies. 


Corn Merchants’ Association.—Corn and 
agricultural merchants are among the dis- 
tributive trades which are required by the 
Government to release a further proportion 
of their staff and to effect further economies 
in transport. These merchants are engaged 
in the collection of home-grown grain from 
farmers in the distribution of animal feed- 
ing stuffs, fertilisers and seeds. Corn and 
agricultural merchants are forming a war- 
time association to be known as “ Camco ” 
(the Corn and Agricultural Merchants’ War- 
Time Company). This company will be 
administered by a central board working 
through divisional committees. Meetings of 
traders are now being held to elect mem- 
bers to the divisional committees. It will 
be the function of these committees to 
co-operate in the arrangements for economy 
of transport and man-power so as to ensure 
that efficient services are still maintained. 


Cotton Utility Allocations.—Greater frec- 
dom between the weaver and the con- 
verter was introduced in the method of 
operating the converters’ allocations for 
rayon Utility fabrics some weeks ago ; and 
it was stated at the time that if results were 
satisfactory, endeavours would be made to 
apply a somewhat similar procedure to 
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(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
1943 a a 
-——| Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
Low | High | 14, 21, | 3 
Jan. | Apr. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
6 7 
347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 95-5 92-4 | 93-5 | 93-5 
32 Rails .......... 72-6 | 95-2 | 90-0 93-2! 92-9 
40 Utilities........ 67-9 '79°8(a)| 77-9 | 79-8 | 79-8 
419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 92-8 | 90-0} 92-3 | 91-3 
Av. yield %*...... 5-36 | 4-63 | 4-82 | 4-75 | 4-72 
' 
~~ * 50 Common Stocks. (a) April 21. 


Daity AVERAGE OF 50 ComMON STocks 




















April | April | April | April | Apeil | April 

22 23 | 24 26 27 26 
ae . a Sa 

114-0 | (a) 114-0 114-0 | 114-2 114-2 








| 
1943: High, 117-2, April 6; Low, 99:5, Jan. 2. 
(a) Closed. 


Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 8, 1943 Capital versions Money 


4 4 
To Shareholders only. 4,016,521 4,259,359 
Particulars of Government issues appear 0a page 605. 
Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ 
NEE 5 i oe elt wie 608,469,224 594,327,140 
— eee 671,176,949 667,174,490 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _‘ Foreign 
Year} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ 
SORE oon caw cansane 592,951,455 1,375,685 Nil 
Ee 666,938,094 199,308 37 ABS 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ 
WOE 55 scssneass 588,264,256 837 5,403,047 
| 663,360,459 157,493 3,350,941 


+ Includes Government issues to April 27, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


cotton. Discussions have recently been 
held among merchants to consider modifi- 
cations on the cotton Utility side, in the 
light of experience gained from rayon. A 
simplified method has now been evolved 
by agreement with the Board of Trade, the 
Cotton Board and the Cotton Control. The 
new procedure will be explained 2 a meet- 
ing on May 12th. 


“© THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 





~-— 
May } May 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 


April | April Mav 


29, 30, 
1943 | 1943 











eT | 1180| 117.9 | 118.3 } 218.3 | 118.5 


Raw materials. .... ) 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 182.3 
Complete Index... .| 146.7 | 146.6 | 146.9 146.98 | 146.9 


— 


Mar. | Aug. | May | April Apri 














31. | 31, | 5, 5, | 28, 

1937*, 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
Crops ..........--| 147.9 | 92.2 | 125.8 | 128.2 | 117.6 
Raw materials..... | 207.3 | 122.9 172.7 | 282.3 | 182.5 
Complete Index... .) 175.1 | 106.4 141.4 | 146.6 | 146.5 


“® Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE. PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 








Mar. | Aug. } April April | Apnl 

. | 30, | 28, | 8, | 27. 

| 1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1945 
| i 


























Cereals and Meat .. 93.0} 66.9 | 121.2 } 110.4 110.6 
Other Foods ...... | 70.4} 61.2] 99.1} 107.5 | 107.5 
Textiles .......... 74.2| 54.31 93.3} 92.5| 95.5 
Minerals .......... | 113.2 | 95.4 | 230.7 | 135.9 | 155.9 
Miscellaneous. ..... | 87.0 | 77.6 | 118.3 ; 126.7 | 126.7 
a —_———|— 

Complete Index....| 87.2 | 70.3 | 110.6 | 114.3 | 114.6 
7913-100 ........| 119.9\ 90.8 | 152.2 | 157.8 | 1575 

' — 








, Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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May 8, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 1, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £50,673,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £121,206,000. 
There were no issues to sinking funds. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
of £463,077, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £319,348,000 against (278,551,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 




































































Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April April Week Week 
Revenue kd 4 ended | ended 
May May 
May il 
2, . 9 ’ 
eee 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 62,799 | 70,819 | 12,650 | 12,368 
BNE sv onin.cie oxce 4,660 4,452 630 490 
Estate, etc., 

Duties........ 10,800 8,728 1,300 1,315 
ee 770 590 30 aa 
isis oon és ccine 2,472 1,778 254 370 
for 17,560 | 29,335 3,595 5,460 
Other Inland Rev. 60 60 ave 20 
Total Inland Rev.| 99,121 | 115,762 | 18,459 | 20,023 
Customs ........ 29,774 | 35,489 3,937 2,477 
eee 39,159 | 41,991 | 25,245 | 26,191 
Total Customs & 

EXCIG ...2004 68,933 | 77,480 | 29,182 | 28,668 
Motor Duties .... 2,044 1,015 431 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution. ..| 22,472 .- | 8,989 a 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts)... ... 4,000 400 | 2,400 | Dr. 200 
Wireless Licences. 270 300 |. 270 300 
Crown Lands .... 160 140 me 
Receipts from 

Sun Loans . 394 344 133 aa 
Miscell. Receipts .| — 6,948 6,510 3,569 1,882 
Total Ord. Rev.} 204,342 | 201,951 | 63,433 | 50,673 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 7,700 8,700 2,600 2,900 
HI sow oicle ccee 212,042 | 210,651 | 66,033 | 53,573 

Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
Payments 
(£ thousands) 

Expenditure — — Week | Week 

re iz ended | ended 
May —_ — mer 
2, 3 - , 
i tt fet ei 
ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt ....| 51,930 | 53,669 | 18,869! 18,733 
Payments to N. 

Ireland ....... 327 335 
Other Cons. Fund 

Services....... 278 267 10 8 
ee 52,535 | 54,271 | 18,879 | 18,741 
Supply Services. .} 429,915 | 466,565 | 108,589 | 102,465 
Total Ord. Exp.| 482,450 | 520,836 | 127,468 | 121,206 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 7,700 8,700 2,600 2,900 
i” ENA 490,150 | 529,536 | 130,068 | 124,106 

















After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£188,194 to £2,771,865, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£70,490,430 to £17,182 million. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
SR | 200 


Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 4 
204 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
CIN Soo oncpc ctcla ge dsyan Saw cine aeawe' wane 435 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
eid “ieee” | Teee- 
~ ___|_ Advances | sury | Total 
Date Bank | De-_. Float- 


Public} of | POSits _ing 


Ten- 
Tap | by Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- 
Se tne a |_| Jand | cunts 
1942, | aa | 
Not available 


94. | 
an. 30 |1020 ’ 1770 -8) 231-7 | 24-0 | 980-5 | 4027-0 





eb. 6 |1010 Not available 

» 13 1000-0 a a 

” 20 | 990-0 ” ” | 

» 27 | 980-0) 1829-7/ 230-1 | 24-7 | 1000-5: 4065-1 
Mar. 6 | 975-0 Not available | 

» 13] 975-0 ” ” 

» 20] 975-0 a ss | 

» Sl 2838 -9 282-5 | 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 
Apr. 3) 975-0 Not available i 

» 10] 975-0 ” ” 

» 17] 980 


{1043 -5| 4104-5 
; Not available _! 








0 
» 24 | 990-0} 1867-2 203-8]... 
May 1!1005-0] 


TREASURY BILLS 








(£ millions) 
Amount Average | ot 
Date of — Pa |Allotted 
Tender Applied ment | ,2t 
Offered|"*PP °°! Allotted | Min. 
%____Rate_ 
1942 | Ss d | 
May 1 ' 75-0 | 148-0} 75-0| 20 0:30! 37 
943 














» 19 75:0 | 169-9 | 75-0 | 20 0-58 30 
» 26 75:0 | 157-4 | 75:0 | 20 1 82 1l 
Apr. 2 75:0 | 150°6 | 75:0] 20 2-39 30 
» 9 80-0 | 164-3 | 80-0 | 20 2-57 31 
» 16 85-0 | 159-2} 85-0 | 20 2-77 37 
» 23 90-0 | 153-1 | 90:0 | 20 2-85 43 
» 30 90:0 | 167-0 | 90:0 20 0:17 40 








On April 30th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 40 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on May 7th. For the week ending May 8th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £65 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 




















(£ thousands) 

23% 

3%, 3% 6 

Week > Zo War 

N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 

ended Bonds 
| ee | ee | es 
Mar. 23........ 5,863 | 2,063 | 85271}, 11,100 
tte Aa lie 5,630 | 2,507!  9,864I|| 9,468 
Apr. 6........ 6,484 | 2,695) 19,059]]| 8,783 
ie “Sele 6,434 | 3,170} 21,885} 19,581 
ie CR 6,933 | 3,128 | —9,595]]| 13,775 
Fe aa 5,221 | 1,531!  4,000I]| 6,391 
May 4........ + | 7,619I)) 12,506 
Totals to date . .| 780,903*] 565,347*|1164028¢1||260159¢ | 

* 179 weeks. + 122 weeks. t 23 weeks. 


|] Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 4th amounted to a total value of £55,908,757. 
Up to Apr. 24th, principai of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £103,272,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 5, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
: s 
Notes Issued : . Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 953,937,599 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,094,964 
partment.... 46,304,119 | Other Secs.... 879,564 
Silver Coin... 10,372 
Amt. of Fid.1000,000,000 

re 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
rae 241,718 
1000,241,718 1000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 162,897,838 
| Sees 3,159,294 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 3,732,859 | Discounts & 
—_—_——__—- Advances... 5,187,106 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 20,975,459 
Bankers..... 162,092,357 — — 
Other Accts... 52,707,655 26,162,565 
-—-——— Notes........ 46,304,119 
214,800,012 | Gold & Silver 
eee 880,643 
236,245,165 236,245,165 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


























Lavo neers 
| May | April | April | May 
| 6 | 21 | 28 5 
= 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation. .... | 776-9 947-9) 953-4) 953-9 
Notes in banking depart-! 

NUN ge iccwesc. | 53-3) 52-4) 46-8) 46-3 
Government debit and } 

SECUTITICS® . .... 5 5. occ 0s | 828-2) 999-1} 999-1); 999-1 
Other securities ........ 1 £8 0-9; 0-9 0-9 
SUEGOE CORN 6 55:66 s-wemaes } 0-0 0 0) 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2) 0:2) 0:2 ’ 0-2 

iia ccnexenvans 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 

Deposits : | | 
a eer 16-8 6 -2) 8-3 3°7 
ee ne | 118-5) 141-4) 170-1) 162-1 
OS nr | 49-6 53 -6| 53:1) 52-7 
PMI ai ius clive cxeial oxeaits | 184-9 201-2) 231-5) 218-5 

Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
Government........... ; 117-4 141 4) 174-1) 162-9 
Discounts, etc..........- | $5 4-8) 5:3 5-2 
CG crecannccodyes |} 23-6 19 3) 22-0} 21-0 
Uo 2 eer ree | 148-5 165-5) 201-4) 189-1 
Banking depart. res. .....! 54 S| 53 i 41 8 “7 2 

H % ‘oO /o 10 

“Proportion: 6 i. 5 <<< 52% ' 29-2 26-5 20-6) 21-5 

| 
* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. 
pn re 234 234 
as HOMIE Sik si icalataanic pera 234 234 
Oe oi casos 234 234 
a” ee 234 234 
Ei acgiace ats. acelath (atte 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between Apr. 
30th and May 6th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange, 

U $ (4.862) 4-024-034; mail transfers 
4-024-033. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 

» Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England. 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 
(11-45) 16-953-17-13; not quoted from April 27 
onward. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; 
Mail transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
99-86-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 ‘02-04; mail transfers 4-02-0434. Brazil. 83 64% cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate) ; 


46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 
71 -25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Apr. 30th and May 6th: 

Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 1748-184. gian Congo. Francs 1764-3. 
China. National $ 2}4-34d. Iran. Rl. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
p'™.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Apr. 30th and May 6th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
iy Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1 & 
Day-to-day money, }-1}%. Short Loans, 1-13%. 
Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call 3% ; 
at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York | April | April | April | May | May | May 
on | 28 | 29 ; od 3 4 

i ' 

| 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 4024§ | 4023§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ 
Montreal . . . 90 -180}90 -180|90 -180)90 -250,90 -180/90 -250 
Zumieh. .:..<: \23 -334|/23 -33t 23 -334/23 -33+ 23 -334|23 -33t 





B. Aires... .|25 -00*|25 -00* 25 -12% 25 -12* 25 -12*|25 -12* 
Rio........! 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 
* Official buying rate 29-78. } Free rate 37-00. Bid 






































































































































































































































606 THE ECONOMIST May 8, 1943 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
£& thousands Million $’s —— Million paper pesos 
5 Mar. Feb. , Feb. | Mar. 
Week Aggregate 15, 15, 28, 15, 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 12 U.S.F.R. Banks April| April | April | April ASSETS 942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Ma M M M RESOURCES 30, 15, 22, 29, Gold at home............ 1,075) 1,076) 1,076) 1,076 
." Ted wd ud Gold certifs. on hand and] 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Other gold and for. exch...] 506] 1,160} 1,182) 1.226 
1942 1943 1942 1943 due from Treasury..... 20,488] 20,294) 20,275) 20,259 Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... 119 ‘1 113! 113 
Worki : ta a Total reserve ........... 20,823} 20,696) 20,670} 20,662 Treasury bonds .......... 394, 392, 392; 392 
forking days:—) 5 5 103 102 Total cash reserves ....... 319] 359) 354) 358 LIABILITIES 
B ham..... 2,452 | 1,803 | 45,568 | 44,060 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....] 2,350] 6,705] 6,329] 6,347 Notes in circulation....... 1,421) 1, a 1 oe 1,608 
Bradford........ 2,601 1,973 | 40,734 | 36,486 Total bills and secs. ...... 367} 6,730) 6,355} 6,385 Deposits : Government... 68 237; 263 
Bristol.......... 2,816 618 | 40,579 | 12,381 Total resource .......... 24,325] 29,497| 28,852] 28, 786 Banks ........ 582 810 799} = 805 
_. 766 510 | 14,506 | 11,783 LIABILITIES Certs. of participation..... 18 27 27 27 
— cece eeeeeee 1,677, 1,479 | 21,417 | 21,153 F.R. notes in cirn......... 8,782} 12,905] 12,970} 13,068 Reserve ratio...........- 75 -4%|80 -8%180 -9%'81 +52, 
elcester ........ 884 | 530 | 15,866 | 15,856 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,820) 2,160] 2,340] 2,280 = 
nee . peensi 12384 13828 985:885 18425 Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,662] 13,144| 12,318) 12,149 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
tees , » ’ , Govt. deposits ........... 1 128 471 443 
eee ttteeee 1,951 | 1,120 | 28,587 | 26,314 Total andes Séeseevenne 14,211) 14,648] 14,162) 14,002 = _Million Turkish Rear] De 
ottingham eee 475 307 | 8,734 8,992 Total liabilities .......... 24,325] 29,497| 28,852] 28,786 Dec. ty Dec. 
id ........ 846 | 454 | 16,367 | 18,116 Reserve ratio:........... 90 6% 175 -1%|76 :2%|76 -3% 15, | 2 12, 
Southampton... 134 129 2,182 2,573 BANK AND TREASURY ASSETS 1941 1942 1942 1942 
Resources Gold..........ssseeeeeee 115-4) 145-6) 145-6) 143-1 
12 Towns ....... 54,715 | 23,278 } 541,310 | 492,087 Monetary gold stock...... 22,689] 22,501} 22,482) 22,472 | Clearing and otherexch....) 57-1) 07-8) 49:5) 51-5 
: | Treasury & bank currency.| 3,286; 4,002} 4,008] 4, Treasury bonds .......... 137-0) 154-4) 134-4) 154-4 
DN 5.55 >< 6,702 5,494 '119,821 | 126,738 LIABILITIES nee ME 2 s:08e6e08 = P 7 2 — 7 = : 
* April 25, 1942, and Apri ; Money in circulation...... 11,723} 16,424) 16,500} 16,593 ULiti€S ....- 6+. +e eee i : i: ed 
. as oe Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,314] 2,363) 2,707] 2,677 —- ars 175 +3} 260-9) 263-6) 259-5 
OVERSE AS B ANK Notes in circulation ...... 515-5] 720-0] 742-8] 742-8 
OO Sea 165-7} 184-7] 181-4) 186-0 
RETURNS RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND || Clearing and otherexch....| 23-7! 25-51 24-11 24-3 
Million £N.Z.’s SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Million £&’s 
BANK.—Million £A’s 31 
ae. sein ° me : Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. Mar. | Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 16, 25, 1, 8, 20, 5, 12, 19, 
26, 28, 4, 25, ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
ASSETS 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 Gold and stg. exch........ 19-41) 31-55) 32-09) 32-47 Gold coin and bullion..... 47 -76| 61-91) 62-82) 64-21 
Gold and | English ster... ... 21-95) 31-39) 31-39) 31-39 Advances to State........ 32-07; 31-24) 30-78] 30-66 Bills discounted.......... 0-32} 5-68) 8- 8-19 
Other coin, bullion, etc.. 8-32) 8-56) 9-07) 11-36 Investments............. 4-15) 4-46) 4-46) 4-46 Invest. and other assets. ..| 58-68} 82-54 78 -43) 80-35 
money, London... .... 30-33) 47-63} 53-09) 45-89 LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. . 88 -94/158 -02/158 -96/164 -86 Bank notes.............-. 23-29) 29-99} 29-88] 29-96 Notes in circulation....... 27-35) 39-42] 38-43) 38-13 
Discounts and advances. . 28-03) 20-09) 20-57} 21-92 Demand liabs. : State ....} 10 > 12 -44) 12-32} 11-98 Deposits : Government...} 16-84) 11-62) 11-13) 11-73 
_ LIABILITIES Banks and others ........ 21-20) 23-58) 23-94) 24-21 Bankers’ :..... ‘= 88 -46] 90°73) 92-57 
Notes ccanapi EEEe: 81 -36)123 -36)124 -11/124-11 Reserve to sight liabs. ....]35-5% laa *8%/48 - 5% 48 -9% Others........ 5-64) 4-74) 5-67 
Deposits, etc............. 143 -50/154 -49]159 -671155 -32 Reserve ratio............ 47 288 42 -8% 143 5% 143 7% 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
, ~ = 
Monthly Average 1942 | 1943 
Unit of = 
Measurement | l | | | | | 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 |; Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. # Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | | 
- Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ...|| 1935-39=100 | 110) 58) 108} 122) 155) ... 171) #172} #171) 185; 191) 194 200) 202) 205 
unadj. F RB. . “6 110 58; 108 123 156 181 166 167 168 192 194 194 194... 201 
3 Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . a 132 41, 109 138 193 250 221 225 230 264 273) 279 2 304 
non-dur., adj. F.R.B.. 93 70} 108 113) 4135) 141 143} 142; 139) 142) 144 147 15 149 
s Minerais, i Se eae is 107 67; 106} 117) 125) 129 134, 133) 126; 131) 129) 130 126 130 
Building contracts awarded :— 
Sp ee tS eee | 1923-25=100 117 28 72 81; 122; 166 118} 128) 125) 17% 185) 198 137} 105) 
- Residential, MPR, 5 04s4ss00~s { * 87 13) 60 72 89 81 82 100 95 70 83 90) 80 61 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B.................. s 142 40 81 89} 149) 236 147; 151) 149 268 269) 286 18. 140}... 
9. Freight- car loadings, adj. F.R.B.. 1935-39= 100 152) 78; 101; 109) 130) 138 140) 139) 136 136 133) 134 13 139, 136 
-" mae store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25=100 111 69 90 94, 110) 124 138° 4126) 124 123; 128 138 143)... 135 
mployment : 
> Non-agricultural, OG); PBB. ..o.00s00. 000 or .-» | 29,757] 30,992} 34,409) 36,986}, 35,819) 35,953) 36,002) 37,645) 37,962) 35,325) 38,833} 38,839) 
2. > unadj. B.L.S....... i * ees = ane re ... | 36,976|] 34,876) 35,062) 35,411) 38,348) 38,478) 38,533) 37,906} 37,995) 
15. adj. F.R.B......... 1939= 100 106-0} 77-6| 100-0} 104-2] 115-6) 124-3] 120-4] 120-8] 121-0] 126-5} 127-6] 128-8 130 -5} 130-5) 
14. Factory, EE IEE o's Gwe karan eae = * nis * a ~ ee “e 142-2} 143-7) 145-3) 156-9} 158-9) 160-9 167 -3} 168-1 
15. gp NINE: PARAS 0s ens. s0n sen . 106-1) 66-4) 100-0) 107-5} 132-1) 152-3} 139-8] 142-3) 144-3} 159-6) 160-7/ 161-9) 164-9) 166 -6 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. . || ~ 119-8) 50-7} 100-0; 114-5) 167-5) 242-2] 200-7}: 208-2) 215-1) 261-8) 270-9) 280-4 eee 297 -2) 
17. Average hours, B.L.S............... Number os eR Shi ii a 41-5) 42-2) 42-5) 42-4) 43-6) 44-0 44-2)... 
18. hourly earnings, B.L.S. -f} Cents kee 45-8) 64-4) 67-0 73 . 80-1; 80-3) 80-9) 88-6) 88-7} 89-9 91 - ods 
19. Cost of A ae a 1935-39=100 |} 122-5; 97-6) 99-4 100-2) 105-2) 116-5)) 112-0} 112-9) 114-3) 117-8) 119-0) 119-8 120-6) 120-9 
Wholesale prices :— 
20. Farm —— RA secbanssuesov | 1926=100 104-9) 48-2) 65-3) 67-7} 82-4) 105-9]| 100-8) 101-3) 102-8] 107-8) 109-0) 110-5 117- 119-0 
J SS 2 eee » 99-9} 61-0} 70-4) 71-3) 82-7) 99-6/| 93-7) 94-6} 96-1) 102-4) 103-4) 103-5) 105-2 105-8) .. 
22. Other J sme DARD. be tsn cess | & 91-6} 70-2} 81-3) 83-0) 89-0) 95-5)| 94-6] 94-9! 95-2) 95-5) 95-5) 95-8 96 - 96-2) ... 
~" og ged dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. | nf 95-3) 64-8) 77-1) 78-6) 87-3) 98-8]! 96-0) 96-7| 97-6) 99-6) 100-0) 100-3; 101 -9} 102 -6} 103-4 
an its :— | 
24. Total, all reporting centres.......... | Million $ 81,878) ... | 35,328] 37,155] 44,783) 50,589) 48,605) 41,545) 49,161) 52,712) 55,056) 50,673 54,779... 
25. New York Se eee ee * 50,257}... | 14,265) 14,299] 14,810) 17,580)] 17,247) 14,242) 17,056] 18,593) 18,323) 17,016) 19,877... 
Rs NE RIO o's 5.no.0s0neseencsscnte a 3,996) 3,952) 17,644) 21,995) 22,737) 22,726}| 22,747] 22,705] 22,687| 22,754) 22,740} 22,743) 22,683]... 
27. Money in circulation ............... | 4,476) 5,328) 7,171) 7,901 aia owe 11,175} 11,485} 11,566} 13,703) 14,210) 14,805) 5,590)... 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ . 2,358} 2,114) 10,466) 13,331 12,927] 12,619 12,575} 11,592) 12,736) 13,208 13,630}... 
29. Excess Reserves ........... 43} 256] 4,469) 6,376 Be ,347| 2,696) 3,073} 1,690) 2,644) 2,909 2,38% ... 
30. Capital i issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ | ss 595 99} 186) 163 238 89 168} 123) 110 45 28 29) wee 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics] 1929= 100 100} 24-4) 55-5) 51 baie 43 41 39 42 45 45) ass see 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... HH % 3-60} 3-66} 2-36) 2-21) 1- 9 2-02); 2-01) 2-09) 2-00) 2-03; 2-05) 2-06 2-06) ... 
33. Income payments, adj. ............. || 1935-39=100 || 122-9) 70-6) 105-5) 113-8) 137-3] 169-4) 153-8) 155-6) 157-4) 176 -0) 180-8) 186 -0 196 -5| 200-8 
34. Treasury receipts .................. i Million $ 4,032} 2,076) 5,595) 7,606) ... ~ 614 937) 3,548) 2,528 648 830) 824, 1,190 
35. »  expend., national defence. . .! me ee ios aes 2,104) 2,208) 2,809) 5,384) 5,481) 6,042 5,944 5,770 
36. ss . "St ae 3,852| 4,320] 9,528 12,774 2,628) 2,629) 3,421) 5,931) 5,937} 6,363) 6,372). 6,119 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. ‘. Apr. Apr. 
20, 27, 20, 27, 20, 27, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 *, 1943 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—sent. Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May........... 1448 1432 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec......... er ms ¢ 
*” Winnipeg, May ......... 1003 972 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. . BS i ” 
Maize, Chicago, May............ 105 105 Coffee, N.Y., cash— > ~» Jae Blee. .... 005. wot ut 
Sate, Chicago, May............. 62% 644 10, N. Toes esses cece eeeeee 9% 98 
Rye, Chicago, May .,..........- 8 84 eee 133 133 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 deg. “ 
Barley, Winnipeg, | ae 64 643 Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot..... 22 -08 21 $5 BITE oc ccccccvccccccesecccess 3°74t > 74 
METALS (per 1b.)— va m. mid., May ......... 20 -23 20 -14 Sugar, N.Y.. 96 deg.. No. 4, feb 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 12-00 Cotton, Oil, N.Y., May.......... 13 +95 14-00 Cuba, Mar. .... - ayers saeiniah . at 
Tin, N.Y. Straits, spot ......... 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago, Mar. ............ 13:80 13-80 
Lead, N SPE Kasahbsoaaswss 6 -50 6 -50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
Spelter, Bast St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 MEE 5 Sh 660d n¥s b005 90s e50 117 17 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 247-2. 2462 
¢ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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9 i i | Yield 
Prices, * Price, | Price, | Yield, || Prices, || Last two Price, | Price, | 1 
. tb ; . Apr. M May 
Year 1942 || jan.1toMay4|| Name of Security | 4h) MEY | MOY i jan.1to May4 | Dividends Name of Security | a. | 4 
High | Low || High | Low 1943 1943 1943 High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1943 1943 | 1943 
9 % fron, Coal and Steel Zs ¢€ 
British Funds £s.a.|| si | 49/3 || 7 | 4 @|\Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 51/6 | 51/6 | 317 6 
83 81 81 Consols 2 24% aicata eateiniota 814 813 | 3 1 41) 53/44] 49/3 3$a db ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. fl §3/- 53/3 | 512 6 
1 1 1 ll {|Consols wis) (after 1957).|} 111 1114 | 3.12 1f}| 31/- 28/6 T6R5 a ||Brown (John) 7 10/- .|| 30/6 30/6 |}3 5 9f 
1 100 1 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 1 100} | 2 1 3 | 25/4%| 23/6 3a " 6 ||Colvilles Ord. {1........ 24/3 24/9 |}6 9 6 
101 101 100: Conv. 24%, 1944-49.....]} 101 101 26 5 26/74 | 21/73 Nil c 8 c|\Dorman Long Ora. £l.. 24/9 26/3 |6 0 0 
105 101 104 102 Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 102: 102? |2 9 2 4/6 30/- 6 6b 4 a |\Guest Keen &c. Ord. a. «|| 34/- 34/6 | 516 0 
1 1 itt 10 Conv. 34% — 1961) 10: 1054 |3 6 4fj} 34/6 30/6 74a@| 15 6 ||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 32/6 34/3 | 611 6 
1 103 1 Conv. 5% See 1023 1028 276 50/9 49/- +4 b| 42a ||Staveley Coal Ord. £1 50/- 50/- | 212 Of 
97 95: Funding 24% 1956-61...|| 96 96 215 7 sa¢ 50/103] 12}¢} 12} |\Stewarts and Lloyds {1.. 54/- 52/6xd} 4.15 3 
101 98; 101 1004 |/Funding 2?% 1952-57... 1 100} | 215 0 || 39/103) 34/6 4a 6 6 |\Swen, Hunter Ord. £1. 39/6 39/6 |}5 1 0 
1 102 100 Funding 3% ao" 1 100} 219 6 10/1} 8/3 Nil c 5 c |\\Thomas(Richard) Ord. 6/8 9/9 9/103} 3 7 6 
116 113, ll 113%, ||Fundiog 4% 1960-90. . 1133 113} 219 6 26/9 25/- 535 23 a ||United Steel Ord. £1. 25/9 26/- |}6 3 0 
102 99 102; 101 Nat. Def. 24% % 1944-48. . 101% 101} 119 6k}| 20/103 17/103 4a 6 6||Vickers Ord. 10/- wawenes 20/3 20/3 |} 418 0 
I 1 102: 1014_||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...) 102 102 216 9 Textiles i: 
10 101 101 War Bonds 23% 1945-47 1013 101? 119 3 17/33} 14/3 Nil¢| Nil c||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|} 17/- 17/- Nil 
101 99 101 100. War ey 23% 1946-48]| 101§ 1014 119 6 22/9 15/9 Nilc| Nil c||British Celanese Ord. _ 22/3 22/- Nil 
tg 100 101 1 Savings % 1955-65}| 100% 100} | 219 O|] 45/- 41/3 5 6b 33 a ||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1.. 44/6 44/- | 4 0 0 
lll 1123 115 1134 Victory ont ee 114 114 218 6) /' 45/- 24a 5 b |\Courtaulds Ord. 3 ae 50/6 49/9 |}3 0 3 
103 100 103 100% ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|} 101 101 218 O}} 17/7$} 15/3 Nil c 3 c|\Fine Cotton Spinners {1 .|} 17/3 17/6 |}3 8 6 
it ‘st = et War Loan 347% aft. 1952.|| 103§xd ict : : - 34/9 31/6 Tk ec Tk c hae eee — £1..|| 32/- 32/6 | 412 0 
Local Loans 3%........ ectrical Manufactg. 
101 1 98} mew go 3%, om 99 99 309 82/6 76/3 10 b 5 a||Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 81/3 82/- | 313 3 
102 101 102 101 ;— y oy oath 102 102 217 8 ant ia/e Ba 1246 ee ee hy ; a i : : : 
om. ol. c¢) 10 c|\Englis lectric Ord. £1. - = 
102 401 108 101} + ||Australia 5% 1945-75. +l] 102 102 4 4 0 90/- 85/- 17} ¢| 174 c ||General Electric Ord. fl: 89/- 89/- | 318 6 
105 100 1 103 New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 104 104 317 3 Gas and Electricity 
lll 1063 11144 | 110 Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... lll 111 3.9 OO} 43/3 37/- 3a 5 6 |\County of London £1.. 38/- 38/- | 4 4 0 
Corporation Stocks 18/3 | 16/32|| Nile 1 ¢||Gas Light & Coke Ord. fl 16/6 16/6 | 1 4 0 
108} —e 10: 105% ree sen 5% 1946-56) wet SC 219 8] 35/- sae 2ba 44 b ||North-East Electric £1. . 7 7. 2 ; ; 
190 | 98" || 100 oat Ci oak. of 505 1954-64. : 99} 39} 308 42/9 39/3 || 3a Ste Yorkshire Electric £1. 40). 40). 40 0 
I 1043 106 105 x 33% 1957-62. 1053 1054 | 3 0 3 Motor and Aircraft 
= eign Goveramencs| 21/103} 19/7$ |} 10 c| 10 c|jAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 21/- 20/9 | 2 8 0 
102 97 102 99 Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 101 101 |4 9 7f\| 25/4%| 22/6 74c| 1} c|\Birmingham S.A. {1 . 23/6 | 23/6 |6 8 0 
648 46 67 614 ||Brazil oy Funding ‘1914.]| 66 66 315 9p|| 15/3 | 13/- 6 6| 4 a|)Bristol Aeroplane lo/-...|! 13/7% | 13/78 | 7 6 0 
3% 34 30 Chile | Si (1929)........ 33 33 5 0 Oni 19/6 16/3 +8 ¢| +8 c||Fairey Aviation Ord. 1o)- 17/9 17/9 | 410 OF 
1 76 1044 | 100 Egypt nified 1044 103$xd| 317 4 2/3 30/- 3a 3 06 |\Ford Motors Ord. {1 . 31/6 32/- | 314 0 
708 || 97% | 88 ||Portuguese 3%......... 97% 97 |3 1 6 || 19/10$| 17/6 || 15 a| 17} ||Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 18/44| 18/14 | 819 3 
61 33 67 564 ||Spanish 4%............ 67 67 519 5 Seva sre +3 0 Deis Goto bp Ox i, sere ee z = oe 
a |\Morris Motors 5/- Ord. . . — = 
par eee s is 9 
ee, * ate Price, Price , | Yield, 110/ 100/ 20 c} 20 c/|jRolls “aa” is 103/9 | 101/3 | 3.19 
JanitoMays|| Diviends | Name ot Security | “re | Tay | lay |) Bt| aus || “ee| ¢ (Eames, Withy Ord di:.| 23> | dye | 5 4 o 
~ " e : Railw a x 24/9 22/10) 6 2] & SiiRoyal Mait ines Ord. fi 23)6xd 23. 5 4 0 
ways Ss. c 6 c\|\RKo ail Lines Or xX = 
13 Nil c Nil c||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 12 113 ‘ Nil 19/74 5 ¢ 5 ¢ ae Castle Ord. {1.. a 18/- 17/9 |5 9 3 
18 Nilc| Nil ¢|iCau. Pacific Com. $25.. 17: 174 Nil Tea and Rubber 
Sot 57 2a 23 6 ||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 63 65 618 6 8/9 7/ 4 c| Nilc||Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1.. 8/- 8/- Nil 
1 113 234 23 5 |IG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|} 118} 118 4 4 9}) 15/3 12/14 6 c¢ 2 c||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|| 13/3 13/- |3 1 3 
Hf 59 : a id ross 4% ae Fat. ‘ Sat 654 6 2 a Tot = - 74 b _—. age Tea fl. 8 a8 . = 
c c »S. Ord. Stock ...... 344 | 7 4 / a 6 b|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. ; 
664 604 22a 2 bj\\L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923.. 644 66 6 13 18/9 | 14/103 3 c| Nilc||Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..|| 16/- 16/- Nil 
et +e : a . b| — oy 2 2 a = a : 1/7 9 ¢| Nilc||United —— Rbr. 2/-. 5 1/5 Nil 
c ¢ ||Southera toc 6 : 
80 12 23a b ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 78 79 | 6 5 9 |) 91/103} 78/14 ie 5 a|jAnglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|| 88/13] 89/44 | 113 3 
Banks end Discount eoyen | eas Wl tahd| tate Seed ‘Teanapest ee e/a | 6/104] 120 0 
“st “ot ae My b [Beak ct Anerataste co.) Ue | 8 1 EO GH tetoa] 726 || Sa] 20 6!/Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 75/18] 75/- | 4 0 0 
371 6 a 6 06|\Bank of England Stock. .|| 375 3724 364 3 61/3 2 645 Fe omy 1|| 60/- 60/-xd} 3 0 0 
(40h | £38 The] & , [Bank of Montreal $100. 584 | 45th | 3 8 Se ue | ef tbe) teeter (moa fi | e | oe 13 7 9 
| 29/6 || 38a] 326||Bank of New Zealand fi So | ‘So | 40 Oa] S39 | SB | 20 €| 10 c[Ranten Jom) Ord ell as | at [218 0 
799 | 73/- || 7 a| 7 6|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1...|| 74/6 | 73/6 | 316 0 || 44/9 | 38/43 ¢ ¢lpaceh Alwaie I- ae) aelite es 
% | 7 2 a ||Chartered of India {5 :..|| 8 | 8 |3 0 0} 20/6 | 48/78] 5 a) 7 b [British Aluminium 1/-.\/ $0/ ! 
24 i 4 103/13 | 96/3 ||\t14y,¢} t10 c||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco fi. 99/13} 99/44) 2 0 O 
£10 £62} Nila| Nil 0 ||Hongkong and S. $125.. £64 £63 Nil 4 b \|British O: Ord. £1 || 77/6 78 310 9 
60/74 | 56/3 || 6 a] 6 b|lLloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid ..|| 58/- | 57/6 | 4 2 9 70/6 | § ng gg * 
: : 75 4 c| 4 c|lCable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ..|| 82 80} | 419 5 
93/3 | 87/9 8 a| 8 b||Midland nd £1, full = 89/- | 88/6 | 312 0 ca 
6h 6 5a 5 bl|\Nat. Dis. £23, fu aid 6g 68 318 6 128/9 | 117/6 12a) 15 6 ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1..... 128/9 | 130/- | 4 4 6 
15/- 70/9 ha 73 b ||Nat. Prov. {5° £1 pa pai 72/- 71/6 ae ae: 36/3 33/9 10 ¢ 8 c||Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 .|| 34/6 35/9 439 
24/44 | 20/13 6 ¢ 6 c||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 23/9 23/9 | 210 6 
2 a 8} b ||Royal Bank of Scotland. 475 475 311 9 30, 12451 1 Gestet D.) 5 30/- 30 453 3 
49/14 || 38a| 646 ||Union Discount {1...... 52/6 | 52/6 | 316 0} 30/- | 28/9 Ee pt orn ge dag ; 3 
aa | Bll] Fs) Se) iil) ae | ale [4°38] SUS | SE | cl AE Sltmemres Cea Oe fil S|) 8 | 
: Insurance 7 7 74 a\| +10 b ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 l¥% 1 2 7 OF 
263 23% 40 a) 50 b/iAlliance £1, fully paid...}) 24 25 312 0 sok sat sd0be $800 c ||International Nickel ae $51 $50 3 18 10 
13 12 6/-b)| 4/6a)Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 123 12% 4 1 9) 36/- 33/- 5 ¢ 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. hi 35/- 35/- | 217 0 
—_ 96/3 20 a} 20 b\iGen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. |} 102/6 102/6 318 0 57/- 51/9 10 ¢}| 10 c/||London Brick Ord. £ «eef] 55/- 56/3 |} 311 0 
2 10/-a} 10/-0||Lon. & Lancs. £5, 2 Pa 26% 27 314 1 9/6 44/73 20 b| 15 a||Marks & S “al 5/-.|| 49/- 49/3 |} 311 0 
138 12 t17$aj 20 6 ||Pearl £1, fully y paid AAR 13 13 217 9t|} 110/7§ | 102/6 1236 14 @ ||Murex £1 Ord. ......... 107/6xd| 106/ | 315 3 
15} 14 6/-a| 6/-6||Phenix yan ful Wy, paid.. 143 15§ |319 6 4/- 30/- 234 6 6||Pinchin © sal Ord. 10/-|| 33/6 33/6 | 210 9 
+589, c| ¢58§ c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 22 22 213 3+|| 68/9 66/- 24a] 12} /\Spillers Ord. {1......... 67/6 67/6 |} 4 8 9 
8 ll a] 19 5 ||Royal Exchange fl nisl 8t 8 | 310 6 || 68/- | 66/6 3$a| 10 b|\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|) 67/6 | 67/6 | 4 0 0 
8 BA 3/3a@} 3/35 ||Royal £1, 12/6 OP paid nies 8} 8jxd} 3.16 0 |) 33/3 30/- 10 c! 10 c'|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 32/- 32/- 13 2 6 
6 5 ta} 9$6||Sun Life £1, 64 64 |219 91] 94/7%| 90/9 10 a| 10 6||Tube InvestmentsOrd. £1), 93/9 a 1s 2 6 
Investment Trusts Le were i wie. United Maes Or 28/9 28/3 al $17 0 
“ Ita ni 4 x 
RT BBS Ws Tt 3.-5 zt 322} | 4.18 10 || 60/6 | 56/6 || 20 a| 30 b||Woolworth h Ord. 5 ....|) 60/3 | 60/3 | 4 3 0 
205 16 3a 7 6|\|Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|} 203 203, 418 3 
as |360h | 45] & S]US ca Cproca src] aaah | dash | $31 3] supe] aug | tse] a5 2]amanucoldisinagy| sas | sys | 514 0 
Breweries, &c. 55/114] 40/3 10 c} 10 c\\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 51/10) 51/3 | 319 0 
163/- | 157/- t5 @| ¢18 b||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....||161/6 | 161/6 | 2 9 3tl| 208 10% || 20 c| 40 c|\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 193 198 |5 3 0 
15/- ' 67/6 5 a} 10 b|i\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...]| 74/- | 71/3 | 4 4 O]] 37/6 | 31/3 98a| 9§b||Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 35/7] 35/74 | 914 0 
90/- | 82/- 10 6 6} a ||Distillers Co. 86/3 86/- | 315 0 Sy 65 30 ¢} 15 e¢)||Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 8 8 117 6 
123/9 | 2116/3 || 18 5] 11 a |\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1] 119/3 | 119/3 | 417 0 || 15/ 13/- || “5 a| 5 6|Roan Antelope Cpr. §/- || 14/9 | 14/6 |3 9 0 
100/9 |- 7 a} 15} b'\|Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|} 99/9 | 100/3 |4 4 6 || 6x | 5% |] 52$@| 50 b||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 6% 6% | 8 0 0 
o4/- | age || 13 5| 8 a||Mitchells & Butlers Z1...|| 91/3 | 90/9 |412 6|| 8% | 7% || 2/6a 36 b | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 8 8 | 418 0 
78/6 _' 74/9 14 b! 4 a liWatney Combe Def, £1..||_ 78/- | 78/6 '4 11 9 5p Nal | Nil |W. Witwatersrand loj- .'| _7# 1 Nil 
(a) Ioterim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yy ws divs. d) Includes 23% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. _(e) Allowing for exchange (f) Flat yield. (#) Annas 
per share. (j) Yield to end 1960. (&) Based on red tt par 1946. ” (n) Yield 1.67% basis. (p) Yield 24% basis, (t) Yield basis 6%. ¢ Free of Tax. 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
See Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross Apr. May | 3. Commercial Apr. May Apr. May 
3 | for Week Receipts 1. Railroads. 27 4 | and Industrial. 27° 4 27° 4 
Name $ | Ending | | Atlantic Coast. 32$ 34} | Am. Smelting.. 43% 45 Int. Paper..... 123 12% 
: S | | | Can. Pacific... 9% 103 | Am. Viscose... 39% 43} | Liggett Myers. . 67} 67 
1943 +or— | 1943 + or — oo a 2 ae 7 ie a as = bet Nat. —— - 30K 31 
— \ | N.¥. Cont. .... eth. Steel.... 63$ 66% | Nat. Steel..... 573 57 
) Pennsylvania... 298 302 | Briggs........ 268 274 | Phelps Dodge.. 264 2 
B.A. and Pacific . 43 | May 1 | $1,835,000 |+ 165,000 | 73,369,000 |+ 9,568,000 Southern...... 27k «628 Celanese of A... 362 38} Proct. Gamble. 55} 544 
B.A. Gt. Southern . .-| 43] 4, 1 | $2,467,000 |+ 108,000 |118,360,000 |+ 10,795,000 Chrysler ...... 72§ 76, | Sears Roebuck. 69) 71 
A. Western....... 43 1 | $1,012,000.|+ 285,000 | 39,629,000 |-+ 2,178,000 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 28 29% | Shell Union.... 23% 2 
Conedian in Pacific... .| 17 Apr. 30*| $7, 955, 000 +4 1 118,000 87 329,000 os 9'063.000 Amer. Tel. .... 1448 153 | Eastman Kdk.. 1603 163% | Std. OiN.J.... 53% 5 
Central Argentine...| 43 | May 1 | {2, 015, 200 |+ 297'700 97,015,850 +19/968,800 Amer. W’wks.. 113 15§ | Gen. Elec...... 353 36% | 20thCen.Fox.. 19} 214 
Tae, (areal) ..{ 17 | Apr.25 | ~ "£35,233 |— 172 | 600,058 |+ ° 16,347 — ie vee 408 3S _ ooo 708 S Cry all ng 123 
Riys. of Havana. .!.43 | M 1 eople’s Gas... nland Steel... S. Steel ..... 
— =~ £68,299 I+ _7,456 | _ 2,244,525 |+ 898,628 | Sth Cal. Ed.... 234 23§ | Int. Harvest... 68} 68% | Westhouse E.. 92} on 
Nine Days Receipts. } Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel. .. 334 34% | Int. Nickel.... 33} 34} ' Woolworth.... 36 63 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £38,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £38,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
——— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank aiso undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES It STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 562, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, s.W.1 





May 8, 1943 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES : 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Poiut (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa { Colon: 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 

y Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin inja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar am) 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ae Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL.. £4,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL s,s ase £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..._.. . £ 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances . £181,729,689 
Savings Bank Balances 164,619,669 

Note Issue Department 111,950,542 

Rural Credits ane 2,421,174 

Other items sah 20,380,871 

£481,101,745 


. ———— 
. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.c2, 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





G B. BUCKERFIELD, Manager. 


‘THE CANADIAN BANK | 


OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: TORONTO 


S. H. LOGAN, President. S. M. WEDD, General Manager. 
Branchesin CANADA, the UNITED  Allkindsof banking tr 
STATES, NEWFOUNDLAND, undertaken with these countries 
CUBA and the WEST INDIES. andwith other parts of the world. 
London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, €E.C.3 
DOUGLAS SAPTE, Asst. Manager. 








tions 
































Head Office : Branches throughour 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esta. sa2s 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 




















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - <- «= «- $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND ee - » rte eed 
RESERVE FUNDS { HONGKONG CURRENCY — £625,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ts 


prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 





INVESTORS 


should 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 


through a Member of 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official 
Scale of Commissions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with 
the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 

“ The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary: price one shilling 
post free. 


> A» > 4» 2» 4» 4 2» 2 4» by 4p > 4» 4 48 


La a. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


° ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + +  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £147,000,000 


(1942 Accounts.) 























MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS wish to engage after 
the war a man (under 30) now serving in H.M. Forces, to 
carry out extensive market research in West Africa, with 
possibility of subsequent appointment as representative on 
the Coast. Good education, drive, initiative, dependability, 
good knowledge of French and willingness to learn native 
dialects essential. Write in first instance to Box No. 860, 
C. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 1, Snow Hill, London, E.C.1. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 
£ s 4 
§2 Months - - - 3 00 
6 Months = = - £100 


(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 


Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 


Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 








Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NewspaPer,, LtD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, May 8, 1943. 


